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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Nome. oe i ts Raalegs 
Species of Fish Weight______——SE—CT—CsMLerngtth 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used 

WV ine res Gente in Oe a as a | Pots 
Catch Witnessed by 


Regiétered, Weiqhed-by = te GF 


(Signature of Applicant) 





1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fly, spinning, or bait-casting tackle, with 
artificial or live bait, in the presence of at 


least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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(This is the fifth in a series or re- 
ports on the operation of sportsmen’s 
clubs. ) 

IBERNATION IS NO DISGRACE. It 

has been carried out success- 
fully for some years by grizzly bears 
and numerous lesser wild creatures, 
most of whom emerge each spring 
none the worse for wear. 

There are a lot of things that can 
cause conservation club attendance 
to fall off. Most club officers are 
busily trying to prevent this with 
varying success. Sometimes the 
members stay home in spite of any- 
thing their officers can do. 

It depends on the kind of mem- 
bers you have, what their other in- 
terests are and what kind of com- 
petition you have on meeting night. 
Maybe the officers are not particu- 
larly entertaining and maybe the 
program chairman is goofing off. 
This may add up to a total attend- 
ance of three or four members at a 
monthly meeting. 

Many a club has disbanded be- 
cause the membership drifted away 
and no one but the officers showed 
up. 

Some years ago; I had a letter 
from the president of a club of which 
I was a member. 

“Tm going to canvass the mem- 
bership,” the prexy said. “If they’re 
in favor of forgetting the whole 
thing, I am too, and we'll simply 
discontinue the club. There were 
only five people at the last meeting.” 

I felt sorry for the officers, I was 
sorry to see the club go to pot and 
I cast around for some way to re- 
vive it. I didn’t come up with a solu- 
tion. I was inclined to agree with 
the president. Why not put the thing 
out of its misery? 

Anyway, for some reason the club 
wasn’t abandoned and it’s still go- 
ing today by jerks and spurts. 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


If the same problem came up to- 
day, I’d have a different opinion. I 
know now that a nucleus is impor- 
tant—even if a club is dormant. 

What really showed me the light 
was that shortly after the discour- 
aged president of my club sent me 
his sorrowful letter, something came 
up that seared the stuffing out of 
sportsmen of the area. There was 
some damaging state legislation 
pending and the president yelled for 
help. 

At the next meeting there was 
standing room only. The undesir- 
able measure was defeated and the 
club members began staying home 
again. Within six months, it was 
hard to get a dozen to show up. And 
I doubt if an appearance by Lady 
Godiva would have improved the 
attendance. 


Now I’m not saying a dormant 
club is a good thing but I AM saying 
it’s a lot better than no club at all. 
We must face the fact that in some 
communities it is impossible to keep 
sustained interest in a sportsmen’s 
organization. Maybe it’s the kind 
of people, maybe it’s the fault of 
the officers—but poorly attended 
meetings don’t necessarily mean 
there are no conservationists around. 

If your club begins to hibernate; 
if you can’t get the membership out; 
if it becomes hard to collect dues— 
don’t give up completely. Save the 
framework. 

Even if your meetings don’t 
amount to much you are perform- 





ing a community service in keeping 
the spark alive and when your help 
is needed you're much better off 
with a skeleton club than with no 
club at all. 

If your club is federated with 
county, regional, state and national 
organizations, your duty to keep it 
alive is even more important. With 
affiliations your potential is even 
greater. In times of emergency, you 
can yell up the ladder for help in 
putting your show on the road. 

At Lexington and Concord the 
boys didn’t have an army—but they 
had Paul Revere and a few other 
pretty good organizers. 


Retriever Club 

North Florida has a retriever club, 
launched as an organization on 
March 19. On the following day, the 
club held its first field trials at El 
Rancho Lake near Chipley with Joe 
Norton of the Mobile and Memphis 
retriever clubs as judge. Joan Evans 
Norton of Mobile was trial marshal. 

Winning dogs in initial trials were 
owned by Dempsey Barron of Pana- 
ma City, Bill Harris of Panama City, 
Fletcher Johnson of Panama City, 
Dick Cheves of Panama City, James 
Otto of Pensacola, Lewis Whitacer 
of Tallahassee, O. E. Frye of Talla- 
hassee and Herman Byrd of Pana- 
ma City. 

Duck calls were presented to own- 
ers of first and second place dogs 
in each stake. The calls were pro- 


THE COVER 


Representative of the many kinds of birds that nest in Florida is this young 
mockingbird, patiently waiting for mom or pop to show up with that nour- 
ishment so necessary for every growing “youngster.” The mockingbird is 


the official “State Bird of Florida.” 


Cover Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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vided by Sam Sundvik and Lohman 
Game Calls. 

Members of the committee which 
will draft a constitution for the 
North Florida Retriever Club are 
Wilton Duncan, Jr., Dick Cheves, 
James Otto, Rex Yates, Stu Reyn- 
olds, J. J. Jones and Lewis Whitaker. 
Jim Floyd is the club scribe. 

Twenty dogs were entered for the 
first trials. 


Boating Federation 

The Florida Boating Federation is 
off under a full head of steam after 
the board of directors approved a 
constitution and by-laws at a meet- 
ing in Vero Beach. 

Improvement of boating legisla- 
tion was cited as a major objective 
at the session. Members of the board 
pointed out that Florida’s present 
boating law was so modified in the 
legislature that many facets of en- 
forcement were left unexplained. 

“Tt is essential that enforcing offi- 
cers make a careful study of the 
law as it exists,” said President 
Trevor Morris. “We don’t doubt 
they are doing the best they can but 
many phases of the legislation aren’t 
clear.”’ 

Provisions for dealer demonstra- 
tor boats are urgently needed, it 
was pointed out. Sam Flowers, rep- 
resenting the Cypress Gardens ski 
show, said he had _ considerable 
trouble in handling numbering of 
the large number of boats used in 
the show because of involved owner- 
ship status. This, he said, comes 
back to the fact that a dealer is not 
legally able to demonstrate a new 
boat without placing a number on it 
—a number that must be changed 
as soon as the boat is sold. 

Don Way, secretary and treasurer, 
reported on membership activities, 
stating the Federation’s membership 
(already healthy by the standards 
most clubs use) has only scratched 
the surface of the boating public in 
the state. 

It was agreed to launch a concert- 
ed effort in behalf of favorable boat 
legislation. 


Election Project 
In an effort to learn just how 
(continued on page 39) 
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CAGED 
ANIMALS 


By BOB DAHNE 








This is the third in a series of articles concerning the proper care of 
wild animals in captivity. Since there appears to be an increasing 
desire to keep animals caged, it is important to recognize the stresses 
and strains that such captivity places upon the animals involved. 


BTAINING THE LIVE wild animal 
O is a tricky business. 

Most wild animals are purchased 
from a dealer, a trapper or an owner. 
Some are live-trapped by the owner 
or his agent. In a few cases, the 
animals may have been found in- 
jured or incapacitated. Others are 
illegally acquired. Some become 
available as the result of confisca- 
tion proceedings against illegal 
animal captors or keepers. 

Naturally, one of the riskiest parts 
of obtaining and keeping an animal 
is the danger of violating the law. 
Animals, depending upon their spe- 
cies and origin, may be covered by 
state, federal or international laws. 
Some are subject to importation 
quarantine procedures. 

Before taking an animal into your 
possession, be certain to check with 
a wildlife authority—state or feder- 
al as the case may be. For most good 
animals, you must have a possession 
permit, an importation permit, or a 
quarantine clearance. Many species, 
of course, are not covered by laws, 
permits or clearances, but it is your 
responsibility to determine this. 

Authorities to contact are: Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. U.S. Department 
of Interior, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, Washington, D. C. 

For instance, all imported hoofed 
animals, such as giraffe and zebra, 
must clear quarantine procedures 
for hoof-and-mouth disease. All im- 
ported parrot-like birds, psittacine 
species, are subject to quarantine for 
psitticosis disease — this includes 
parrakeets, parrots, macaws and 
similar birds. 


There is a considerable illegal 
bootleg traffic in such animals and 
birds, and the buyer planks his cash 
down at his own risk. It is a four- 
fold risk—one, the animal may be 
justly confiscated by the govern- 
ment; two, you may be subject to 
court-imposed penalties; three, the 
diseased animal may sicken or die; 
four, the diseased animal may infect 
the remainder of your cage stock, or 
even infect you. 

Therefore, always thoroughly in- 
vestigate the animal and the seller 
before you buy. 

The cheapest animals to buy are 
always the wounded and diseased 
animals, and the oldest animals. Be- 
ware of bargains. Especially the 
“bargains,” offered by traveling ani- 
mal-salesmen. You may be offered 
a load of forty-dollar monkeys for 
$15 apiece, and, too late, discover 
that the animals are badly infested 
with heart-worms. Other bargain 
animals are illegal animals, and the 
seller wishes to get rid of the animal 
as quickly as possible, for the best 
price possible. 

Never obtain or purchase an ani- 
mal that has open wounds or a sickly 
or unresponsive appearance. A 
wound that appears simple may be 
deeply infected. The sickly or ab- 
normally quiet animal may be badly 
infected with worms, pneumonia, 
blood disease, viral infections, and 
a host of other diseases and infec- 
tions. 

Once you have accepted delivery 
of the animal; and paid the money 
involved, you have little recourse 
if the animal sickens or dies. The 
fact that the animal was infected 
before you accepted it does not off- 

(continued on page 42) 








Question: My Ithaca Model 37 
shotgun shoots low. What can I do 
about it? (H. S.—Largo) 

Answer: You can either change 
stock pitch so the angle of the gun’s 
butt-plate, when shouldered, points 
the muzzle higher, or you can alter 
comb height and drop so your line 
of sight takes a higher plane and 
causes you to shoot higher, in rela- 
tion to muzzle-pointing direction 
and your sighting plane. The latter 
is preferred. 

Raise comb height by experi- 
mentally taping on %, %4 and %” 
thick pieces of wood to the gun- 
stock’s comb. Then purchase a lace- 
on comb height pad of needed 
thickness. 

If you simply must change your 
gun’s present butt-plate pitch, first 
experiment by loosening the holding 
screws and inserting trial thick- 
nesses of cardboard between butt- 
plate and the toe of the stock until 
shot patterns center your aiming 
marks at 40 yards. Then, with the 
correct cardboard shim still in place, 
take the gun to your gunsmith, or 
send it to the factory, to have the 
butt of the stock shaped to corre- 
sponding degree of butt-plate pitch. 

Question: A friend claims his 
bolt-action rifle is just naturally 
more accurate than my slide-action. 
Both are of the same caliber, use 
the same cartridges and have identi- 
eal sights. Is he right? (E. C. A— 
Palmdale) 

Answer: The particular rifle 
your friend has may or may not be 
more accurate than your slide-ac- 
TOT, | 

Generally, however, bolt actions 
give slightly better accuracy than 
slide-actions and autoloaders be- 
cause they can be manufactured 
tighter of breech and bolt, are more 
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tightly chambered and consequently 
have better, more uniform firing-pin 
fall and cartridge ignition. But once 
these ideal conditions are affected 
by wear or abuse, even the best of 
bolt actions will give sour per- 
formance. 

Question: Who makes a rear peep 
sight for the Remington Nylon 66 
model rifle? I haven’t been able to 
find a suitable sight either in the 
hardware stores or listed in any of 
the gun catalogs. (J. C. B—Panama 
City) 

Answer: The Williams Gun 
Sight Company, Davison, Michigan, 
has recently developed two receiver 
sights for the Remington Nylon 66. 

The best—model FP-66—has in- 
ternal micrometer adjustments, pos- 
itive locks and is free from exterior 
knobs and posts. The second listing 
is the 5D-66—like the FP series, 
except that the sight is a less ex- 
pensive version, without micrometer 
click adjustments. The FP-66 model 
is $9.00; the 5D-66 is $5.00. Both 
sights mount low and follow the 





Your shotgun shoot too high or too low? 

Check on correctness of comb height and butt- 

plate pitch. Both effect muzzle-pointing angle, 
and related sighting plane. 





contour of the rifle’s receiver. 


Question: What is a drilling? 
(C. V. M.—Orange Lake) 

Answer: A drilling is a combina- 
tion rifle and shotgun highly popu- 
lar in Europe. Some of the best 
drillings bear the identification and 
proof-testing marks of Austrian and 
German origin, and are _ usually 
hand-crafted in respect to fitting and 
finishing. A special feature on the 
various types of drillings, their ad- 
vantages and limitations is planned 
for a future issue of this magazine. 

The nearest thing to a drilling 
produced in America is the Savage 
Model 24, over-and-under combina- 
tion rifle and shotgun, caliber .22 
rimfire and .410 gauge respectively. 

Question: My shotgun has such 
a punishing kick that I tend to flinch 
every time I shoot it. What causes 
it, and what can be done to elimi- 
nate recoil? (B. F.—St. Louis, Mo.) 

Answer: First of all, you cannot 
entirely eliminate recoil; Newton’s 
law—that for every action there is 
an equal and opposite reaction— 
works against you every time you 
fire. 

As to causes and cures, many fac- 
tors must be considered. Shape of 
gunstock and height at comb; shape 
of fore-end, and how you _ hold, 
shoulder and cheek your gun, all 
have an influence. 

Straight stocks, proper comb 
height, large fore-ends, rubber re- 
coil pads, gas-siphoning actions and 
muzzle-attached compensators tend 
to make recoil less noticeable. 

Latest innovation is a _ stock-at- 
tached device that works on the 
principle of an automobile shock ab- 
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sorber. Known as the Hydrocoil, it 
can be installed on any kind of rifle 
or shotgun. Gunsmith Ed Sowers of 
Chatsworth, California, is currently 
making installations. The Hydrocoil 
works—but it’s costly. 

Question: In our American his- 
tory class, we reviewed the assas- 
sination of presidents Abraham 
Lincoln and William McKinley. 
What kind of firearms were in- 
volved? (H. F. C.—Key West) 


Answer: John Wilkes Booth used 
one of Henry Deringer’s famous 


pocket pistols to kill Lincoln. Mc- 


Kinley’s assassin used an Iver-John- 
son break-top revolver. 

Question: Please tell me how to 
get a nice blue on my ventilated rib 
shotgun barrel? (C. C. W.—Quincy) 

Answer: I wouldn’t attempt the 
job. Good bluing takes considerable 
specialized equipment — heat-con- 
trolled tanks, buffing and polishing 
wheels, barrel and breech plugs, 
etc., and generally it is a messy job. 
I'd have a reliable firm, one that 
specializes in firearms refinishing, 
do the work. The fact that your 
shotgun barrel has a ventilated rib 
is another reason; the solder holding 
the rib to the barrel must not be af- 
fected. 

Ready-made, cold blues are satis- 
factory for touch-up jobs, but I 
can’t recommend them for full-scale 
application, quality and durability of 
finished job considered. 

Question: Which shoots more ac- 
curately—a double barrel shotgun 


or a pump model? (S. C. H— 
Jacksonville) 
Answer: That’s a difficult ques- 


tion to answer, because a number 
of different factors must be con- 
sidered, all of which can affect ac- 


curacy. 
Generally speaking, Id say a 
single barrel, or over-and-under 


style double, can be pointed more 
accurately on attempted fast align- 
ment of gun and target than a side- 
by-side double. I support this belief 
by calling attention to the fact that 
in pointing at an object it is easier 
and more natural to point with one 
finger than the broad back of the 
hand. The same pointing, quick 
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Because of tighter chambering and breeching, bolt action rifles (top) generally give slightly 
better accuracy than slideactions and outoloaders. 


sighting principle holds true when 
we shoulder a shotgun. 

Also, most side-by-side double 
guns have their barrels adjusted so 
that shot patterns converge, or cross, 
at a definite range, a fact that be- 
comes quite obvious when the 
shooter uses slugs or patterns his 
gun with regular loads at different 
ranges. 

Question: Are there any maga- 
zines devoted exclusively to fast 
draw and safe techniques? (P. R. M. 
—Sarasota) 

Answer: I suggest you write the 
Editor of FAST DRAW GUNS, 
2340 Florencita, Montrose, Cali- 
fornia, for a sample copy of his pub- 
lication. 

About the dimensions of FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE, and containing ap- 
proximately the same number of 
pages, the monthly magazine is de- 
voted exclusively to national and 
state competitions. Profiles of out- 
standing personalities and_ their 
techniques, helpful information 
about building and using electrical 
timers and club news from all sec- 
tions of the country are also regular 
features. 

Question: Many good war sur- 
plus Colt and Smith & Wesson, cali- 
ber .455 Webley, revolvers are be- 
ing advertised at very low prices. 
Can the .455 Webley chambering be 
safely altered to accept the Colt .45 
cartridge? (W. G. T. — North Mi- 
ami Beach) 

Answer: A competent gunsmith 
or machinist can easily convert one 


of the foreign .455 Webley caliber 
revolvers to accept the Colt .45 long 
cartridge. 

It will be necessary to ream out 
and polish the original chambers 
and provide for proper clearance on 
the recoil shield for the thicker .45 
Colt cartridge rims. In some .455’s, 
the latter step really may not be 
necessary. 

The .45 ACP (in half-moon clips) 
and the .45 Auto Rim cartridges can 
also be used in an unaltered .455 
Webley, but being of slightly less 
diameter than the .455 Webley cart- 
ridge, undesirable swelling of cases 
usually results. It is better to re- 
chamber for the Colt .45 Long cart- 
ridge. 

Question: I have a chance to buy 
a brand new Spanish revolver that 
is an exact duplicate of the Ameri- 
can-made Colt. The price is about 
half the retail price of the Colt. 
Would you advise me to buy the 
gun? (S. S. K.—Wauchula Springs) 

Answer: There are two or three 
Spanish munitions makers who 
market high quality products. On 
the other hand, numerous firms pur- 
posely turn out cheap handguns that 
are almost exact replicas of our Colt 
revolvers—even to the imitation of 
the familiar Colt medallion. Bas- 
ically, these cheap imitations are 
little better than pot metal, although 
made and finished to resemble 
known-brand American handguns. 
I’d rather have one genuine Colt or 
Smith & Wesson revolver than a 
dozen Spanish imitations. @ 





PINNING HAS revolutionized Amer- 
S ican angling in the years since 
the last war. It has been cursed as 
a game hog device of meat fishermen 
and condemned by plug casters as a 
method favored by tyros too inept 
to use a conventional reel. Spinning 
has earned the special wrath of the 
traditional trout fisherman, who 
feels the fine mono line puts the 
worm dunker into business on water 
that should know only the kiss of 
an artificial fly. 

Amid the howls of its detractors, 
spinning has gone merrily along, 
finding new converts from every 
walk of life. Spinning is wonderful. 
It is both easy and full of opportuni- 
ty for expert and skillful study. 
Spinning is simple but offers an in- 
finite variety for application that 
makes it a delight to the dedicated 
angler. 

Spinning is now so well es- 
tablished, it has no need for a 
further boost from me. The original 
idea that spinning would make 
older methods obsolete has now 
been dispelled, and spinning has 
earned its well deserved place in 
the sun as a new, exciting, and 
popular way of fishing. 

There is one thing about spin 
fishing that still resists proper un- 
derstanding, and that is the drag or 
slip-clutch in the reel. This drag 
and the fixed spool are features of a 
spinning reel that give its unique- 
ness. The stationary spool permits 
trouble-free casting of light lines, 
while the drag makes their use pos- 
sible. | 

In my correspondence and _ per- 
sonal contacts, I find misunderstand- 
ing about spinning reel drags the 
largest problem plaguing spin fish- 
ermen. In this piece, I'll try to get 
this business of the drag out into the 
open for a careful appraisal. I'll try 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 


to explain what they were designed 
to do and the things they were not 
designed to do. 


Big Fish 

Unfortunately, hooking a big fish 
is a rare treat for most American 
sports fishermen. Even in Florida, 
the average fish hooked by the 
average angler will not tax his 
tackle or skill unduly. For the sake 
of simplicity, let us, in this disserta- 
tion, confine our thoughts to the 
average Florida spinning outfit. This 
will be a medium size, open faced 
reel, holding about 200 yards of 8- 
pound test monofilament. It will be 
mounted on a medium action rod of 
614 or 7 feet. 

This outfit is ideally suited for 
90% of all salt and fresh water 
sports fishing, in Florida or else- 
where. With it, our spin fisherman 
can and does catch with non- 
chalance fish up to 4 or 5 pounds. 
When the occasional big fish comes 
along, our average angler lacks the 
experience and know-hov to suc- 








cessfully cope with the situation. 

In Florida, sports fishermen (par- 
ticularly in salt water) have de- 
veloped an awareness about spin- 
ning reel drag that makes them ex- 
perts on this subject. It doesn’t take 
a spinning angler long to learn 
about “drag” if he ventures into the 
Florida Keys, and the first thing he 
learns is don’t try to use the reel as 
a winch. With small fish, a certain 
amount of crank leverage can be 
applied with success, but with big 
fish, such action is a certain prelude 
to disaster. 


Set It Light 

With our average outfit, catching 
small fish is duck soup, but handling 
fish that require “playing” is an- 
other matter entirely. Our outfit 
just doesn’t have the beef to horse 
a big fish. As a result, the prize 
catch spends about half his time 
running away from the angler, 
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stripping line through that spinning 
reel drag. The length of these runs, 
the quality of the tackle, and the 
experience of the angler will de- 
termine the outcome of the battle. 
One thing is sure—if the drag is set 
tight, the game is lost. 


With 8-pound test line, the drag 
setting should be less than 4 pounds; 
in most cases, less than 3 pounds. 
How do you test this drag? It’s not 
easy. Pulling line from the reel by 
hand is unreliable unless a great 
deal of experience is in your back- 
ground. As a good rule of thumb, 
I'd give the following as a better 
method. 


In most respects, the lure being 
used and the method of fishing it 
will determine the drag setting. It 
is impractical to use a setting so 
light, the action of the lure causes 
the spool to slip. This is the 
gauge I use. I set the drag just tight 
enough so that lure manipulation 
does not cause the spool to turn. 
With the drag so set, and all other 
factors being equal, I am in a good 
position to handle any fish to the 
limit of the tackle’s: potential. 


The drag mechanism of spinning 
reels is undoubtedly their most im- 
portant feature for anglers fishing 
in waters of big fish. There are at 


Capt. Pete Robertson demonstrates the pump- 
ing action so necessary to light tackle fishing. 
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least 200 spinning reels on the 
American market, and the drags of 
these reels range from completely 
worthless to smooth as silk. Even 
the very best is not designed to op- 
erate smoothly under maximum ten- 
sion. Most name-brand reels have a 
drag that will give excellent results 
if used correctly. 

That last sentence is the catch. 
The drag must be set light as pos- 
sible at the reel, with the additional 
tension needed to fight the fish be- 
ing supplied by the are of the rod 
and the friction of the line on the 
guides and tip-top. An additional 
factor in line tension is water fric- 
tion. If you have 5 pounds of drag 
on an 8-pound line at the reel, with 
another 2 pounds through rod and 
guides, just a pound or so of water 
friction will cause a break. 


If a fish takes out 100 yards of 
line in a straight run and then be- 
gins to curve in a circling tactic, 
how much pressure is water friction 
building up on that 8-pound line? 
This is the reason bone fishermen 
stand on the highest part of their 
boat, with rods and arms stretched 
high overhead. This stance is de- 
signed to keep as much of that line 
out of the water as possible. This 
reduces the danger of the line pick- 
ing up weeds, hitting obstructions as 
well. 

Pump That Fish 

With spinning tackle and big fish, 
you must pump the fish much the 
same as a tuna fisherman pumps his 
game. With the drag set light, this 
puts the greatest strain on the tackle 
when the rod is arced high over- 
head. With the flexed rod and 
guides supplying most of the drag, a 
sudden rush or move of the fish is 
instantly and successfully countered 
by an automatic lowering of the rod 
tip, thus decreasing the rod’s arc 
and releasing the drag. 

This last is the secret of catching 
big fish on light tackle. Remember 
this, no one drag setting at the reel 
will allow for the extremes of a 
long, hard-fought, fishing battle. 
Your only chance is to set the drag 
very light at the reel, so that lower- 
ing the rod tip can instantly take all 





Here, the tip of the forefinger supplies extra 


pressure to a drag set very light. This is a 
trick used by many spinning experts. 


but a minimum of drag from the fish. 
With your drag so set, the total ten- 
sion is adjusted every time the 
angle of the rod changes, and this is 
the way it must be. 


When a fish screams away in a 
mad drive for freedom, the old pro 
usually lowers his rod tip, allowing 
the fish to run on the lightest of 
drag settings. What the heck—you 
can’t stop him anyhow, so why sub- 
ject your tackle to unnecessary 
strain? I, personally, believe lack 
of pressure will curb a_ strong 
run quicker than a maximum 
amount. 


Another excellent reason for that 
very light setting is the reel spool, 
its width, and the length of the 
fish’s run. With a full spool, the line 
nestles just at the break of the 
spool’s lip. This is its position when 
the “hand pull” drag test is usually 
applied. A strike ordinarily comes 
with 50 to 75 feet of line out. If the 
fish then runs another 100 or 150 
feet, the line on the spool is now 
down one-fourth to three-eighths of 
an inch from its original position. 
This decreases the actual diameter 
of the working area of the spool. 


The full spool exerts the max- 
imum leverage against the drag, and 
each layer of line played out de- 
creases it. A full spool set at 4 
pounds tension could easily have a 
drag of 6 pounds when half or better 
of its line is out. This inevitable 
buildup of drag tension as the level 

(continued on page 41) 











In Florida, the Bald 
Eagle begins nesting 
in late November. Its 
huge, bulky nest is us- 
ually built in a large 
live pine tree near 


A VAGRANT BREEZE, WARM and heavily scented with 
the earthy perfume of spring rustled through the 
leafy canopy of the live oaks. Stringers of Spanish 
moss wavered in momentary acknowledgment of its 
passing. Sprawled comfortably in the back yard ham- 
mock I lazily watched a redtailed hawk cutting wide 
sweeping circles high against the azure backdrop of the 
sky. The effect was restful, almost hypnotic. It was 
easy to drowse, drifting on a warm fluffy cloud. 

Cac cac cac cac burst the harsh grating staccato. 
The comfortable spe]! dropped away in shreds. I bolted 
upright in the hammock. Again the raucous demonic 
sound rent the air. What in the world was a salt marsh 
loving clapper rail doing here in the garden, high, dry 
and miles from the nearest shore, I wondered half 
aloud. 

It did not take long to get at the source of the 
mystery. No rail did I discover but rather a long-tailed, 
slender-billed gray plumaged bird perched atop a 
nearby light pole. It was of course a mocking bird, 
master mimic of the avian world and Florida’s officially 
invested state bird. 

The mocker evidently liked what he saw and soon 
was busily engaged in staking his claim to our yard 
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Tediously careful, or careless to the point 


of negligence, still..... 


=" BYTHEY KEEP 'EM FLYING 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


as center of his domain. No dog, cat, snake or fellow 
bird was safe in violating the sanctity of his kingdom 
for he flew at all trespassers with vigor, persisting 
until the intruder was sent scurrying to quieter pas- 
tures. 

After a series of spectacular courtship activities, 
the mocker and his newly acquired mate set up house- 
keeping where we could readily keep tabs on the 
proceedings. It was the low shrubby thicket of the 
backyard wax myrtle hedge they selected as a nursery. 
Here, only a few feet above the ground, was built the 
nest. It was a bulky structure, more or less cup-shaped 
and loosely put together of twigs, leaves, plant stems, 
rootlets, and bits of strirg. 

Four eggs, greenish in ground color with much 
blotching and spotting of brown, comprised the first 
clutch. The youngsters pipped through into the bright 
sunlight of the outer world, paused wobbling momen- 
tarily and then began the gape-mouthed cheeping de- 
mand for food and vlenty of it. 

Fruit, both wild and cultivated was the basic part 
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of the menu but there was included a liberal lacing of 
insects of various sorts. It seemed to agree with the 
youngsters and almcest before we realized it they were 
testing their wings in first wavering flight. Then one 
day they broke the apron strings and were on their 
own. As is the usual thing with Florida mockers, the 
parents were soon engrossed in bringing off their sec- 
ond brood of the season. 

The nesting activities of birds is one of the most 
interesting facets of the whole field of bird study. Here 
no less than in other pursuits variety gives spice to the 
proceedings. Florida has variety aplenty in this regard 
for here we have an array of species that find condi- 
tions prime for the raising of their young. 

Some nesting birds attract attention because they 
are bold enough to take squatters rights so close to the 
scene of human activity that they can hardly be over- 
looked. Every year the press around the country call 
attention to some more or less unique aspect of bird 
nesting. A duck builds a nest on a bridge piling in 
plain view of thousands of passers by and makes the 
front page of a metropolitan daily. By popular demand 
the paper keeps its readers posted on the progress of 
the quacker’s family life. Perhaps a wren builds a nest 
in a fedora left hanging on an open back porch and 
makes the news. Or the swallows come swarming back 
to nest about an old Snanish church and the Gentle- 
men of the Press loudly proclaim that the birds are 


Unusual for members of its kind, the Burrowing Owl raises its fam- 
ily in a hole in the ground. 
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Rather than nest on the ground like most of their web-foot relatives, 
the Wood Duck seeks out hollow trees close to fresh water. 


right on schedule as they have been for the past 
umpteen years. 

Actually these publicized instances are relatively 
few compared with the thousands of nests that each 
season are constructed and perform their essential 
function without benefit of fanfare. 

The nests used by each species of bird are usually 
fairly uniform in general structure and location. This 
is readily understood for nest building is an instinctive 
facet of behavior. In other words the bird comes with 
a built-in idea of how and where to set up house- 
keeping. 

Not all of the birds appearing on a listing of the 
state’s avifauna nest within the boundaries of Florida. 
As a matter of fact quite a sizable proportion of them 
are only seasonal visitors or merely passers through 
enroute to other climes. At any rate there is an im- 
pressive lineup of species that do nest here. The idea of 
what constitutes a suitable nesting site varies from a 
penthouse atop the tallest tree in the forest to a cozy 
burrow below the surface of the ground. The nest 
itself may be an elaborately ornate cup painstakingly 
woven of fine grasses and decorated with bits of lichen 
glued to the outer surface or it may be nothing more 
than a slight natural depression in a field or along the 
seashore. Some birds choose to nest in large colonies, 
crowding and bickering seemingly to them part of the 

(continued on next page) 
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joys of bringing forth the year’s crop of young. Others 
choose to locate their nests in locales where more pri- 
vacy is assured. 

To this latter group belongs the yellow-breasted 
chat. This unwarbler-like warbler with its peculiar 
repertoire of squeaks, cackles, mews, whistles, and 
grunts is something of a loudmouth among the perch- 
ing birds. Conversely it is at the same time one of the 
shyest members of the family. Even when sounding 
off it is difficult to spot because of the peculiar ven- 
triloqual quality of its voice and its liking for brushy 
tangles. 

Across the northernmost part of Florida which is 
the nesting range of the chat in the state, it usually 
selects the seclusion of dense brier thickets as a nest 
location. Here is gathered together the bulky collec- 
tion of grasses, leaves, and shredded bark that makes 
up the nest. Fine grasses are used to line the inner 
walls of the structure. 

Even though one may locate the nest, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to catch the parent incubating the 
eggs. The slightest disturbance in the area will send 
the adult slipping off silently through the thickets. 
Even a slight disturbance of the nest or of the four 
brown spotted white eggs that make up the usual 
clutch may be enough to send the suspicious yellow 
breast packing leaving nest and eggs to their fate. 

At the other extreme of temperament is the little 


The Everglades Kite nests in the southern marshes close by its main 
food source, the Pomacea snail. 
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The Belted Kingfisher sets up housekeeping in a burrow in the bank 
along rivers or canals. 


Carolina wren. The bird is a year round singer hesi- 
tating not in the least to make its presence known 
with its loud ringing whistle or raspy trill. Unlike the 
bashful Chat, the wren had just as soon as not build 
its nest in and about occupied buildings. This is the 
bird that sometimes preempts a hat that has been tem- 
porarily tossed aside, gathering bits of vegetation into 
a clump within the federa and setting up housekeep- 
ing. An empty jar, bucket, tin can, or an old shoe are 
among the receptacles the busy sprite has been known 
to utilize as a nest foundation. 

The more usual wren nest is placed in holes in trees 
and stumps or in convenient crannies about buildings. 
Now and again this wren will put together a roundish 
heap of sticks containing an inner nest cavity reached 
by a convenient side entrance. A stick pile nest of 
this sort may be located in a tree or even now and 
again on the ground in a tangle of vegetation. 

A nest on the ground is the usual thing for the 
Marsh Hawk. This makes it something of a standout 
among the other members of its family. Most of the 
Accipitridae show a definite tendency toward large 
airy nursery apartments frequently in the top of the 
tallest tree in the vicinity. The Marsh Hawk, as its 
name indicates, is a bird of the open country. Here in 
the watery flats, fields, and prairies it finds abundant 
ground level sites for the stick and grass platform upon 





which the eggs are deposited. Since the same spot may 
be used season after season and the birds add new nest 
material each time, some of the more favored nests 
in time attain considerable size. 

Another member of the family, the rare Everglade 
Kite, is also a bird of the open country. The fantastic 
dependency of the species upon the Moon Snail, 
Pomacea caliginosus, as its sole item of diet limits the 
kite to the fresh water marshes where the mollusk 
occurs in abundance. Here, with its pantry conveni- 
ently at hand, the Everglade Kite raises its young. 

The nest consists typically of a collection of small 
twigs and grasses, rather bulky in overall appearance 
and measuring a foot or a bit more in diameter. Rather 
than being situated directly on the ground as is the 
nest of the Marsh Hawk, the Everglade Kite’s nest is 
elevated to some extent. Clumps of willow growing 
in the marsh offer attractive nest locations. Lacking 
support of this sort the birds will fasten the nest to 
stalks of saw grass or other marshy vegetation. 


At variance with related birds of prey which usu- 
ally nest in spots widely separated from one another, 
the Everglade Kite actually seems to seek out the 
presence of others of its kind. The birds nest in groups, 
not crowded together actually but in lose knit, well- 
spread out colonies with some fifty feet or more 
between nests. 


Although it is now hardly more than an occasional 
visitor to the state, the flamingo once nested in consid- 
erable numbers on the coastal flats of the Keys and 
the lower peninsula. Those who have seen them at 
their incubating duties have reported their first im- 
pression was of each individual in the flock sitting on a 
small short stump. The “stump” of course is the pecu- 
liar mud or mar] chimney the birds construct to hold 
the single egg which is the usual effort for the season. 

Another bird which uses mud in the construction 
of its nest is the Wood Thrush. This sprightly little 
woodland songster believes in lavishing effort on its 
nest, forming a sturdy cup of mud as a framework. On 
the outside stems and leaves are cemented into place 
while the mud is still pliable. An inner lining of root- 
lets or other soft vegetable material provides a suitable 
bed for the unmarked greenish blue eggs, most com- 
monly numbering four to a clutch. 


The Barn Swallow also makes good use of mud in 
its nest building activities. With grass worked into the 
mud as reenforcement, the material dries into a fairly 
durable adobe. The more or less cup-shaped nest is 
plastered to a convenient surface, frequently about 
buildings. In unsettled areas the birds still use caves, 
crevices under overhanging rocky cliffs, or tree hol- 
lows in which to situate the avian version of the adobe 
hacienda. 

A related species, the Rough-winged Swallow, has 
different ideas in regards to a suitable nesting situa- 
tion. They locate their nests in burrows which they 
excavate in sandy banks. At the back of the burrow 
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The Carolina Wren will nest just about anywhere; holes in trees, 
crannies around buildings, and of course, will eagerly accept a 
nesting box. 


which may be as long as two feet, the swallows build 
up a loose collection of grass and other soft plant 
materials to accommodate the 5 to 7 eggs that make up 
the usual clutch. 

The Kingfisher is another bank burrowing bird. 
The excavation made by this species usually runs four 
or five feet in and slopes slightly upward. Some bur- 
rows that have been measured were as much as fif- 
teen feet from entrance to back. At the end of the 
burrow is a nest chamber where the eggs are incu- 
bated. Lack of suitable banks will not stop a deter- 
mined pair of Kingfishers from setting up housekeep- 
ing. In the south coastal areas for example they have 
been known to utilize tree hollows in the absence of 
a bank into which they could dig. 

In the central prairie region of Florida the bur- 
rowing owl is at home. As its name indicates the bird 
takes to the ground in a manner most unusual for a 
member of a family which includes such conventional 
nests as the Great Horned Owl, Screech Owl, and the 
Short-eared Owl. 

The bird is quite capable of digging its own burrow 
although they may take over an occasional excavation 
abandoned by other creatures. A typical burrow, lo- 
cated either on a sandy slope or on flat open ground, 
would measure about five inches in width at the en- 
trance. The five to ten foot tunnel ends in a nest cavity. 
This chamber is typically floored with a collection of 
grass and bits of dried horse and cow manure. Here 
the 5 to 7 eggs are incubated. 

(continued on page 38) 
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To get at some of 
Florida’s best bass fishing, it 


was necessary to build a network of .... 





HAT WOULD you bo if you lived smack alongside 
W a picturesque 50,000 acre sawgrass marsh, a 
regular outdoorsman’s paradise that offered exciting 
sweetwater fishing for bass and other species, yet 
couldn’t get into the grassy wilderness except by air- 
boat? 

You’d fret and growl and restlessly beat a well- 
worn path around the edges, getting more peeved with 
each passing day. And that’s exactly what thousands 
of exasperated Florida residents and visiting anglers 
have been doing for years, particularly those living 
in the heavily-populated “Gold Coast” area between 
Palm Beach and Miami. 

For this wonderful off-limits fishing hole, known 
familiarly as the “Bombing Range,” nestled right at 
their back doors. Many of them drove right past it on 
their way to and from work .. . 

Recently, however, the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission cut more than 50 miles of boat 
trails into this Everglades region—impassable to sur- 
face craft otherwise because of the thick aquatic vege- 
tation which thrives there. A unique marsh-ditching, 
self-propelled scow is employed to accomplish this. 

True, an ever greater network of trails are to be 
desired for this 200 square mile marsh (these are in 
the offing) , but already it is a common sight to encoun- 
ter dozens of pleased anglers easing their outboard 
skiffs through the big swamp which permitted no 
boats before. Often these craft and their occupants 
remain completely hidden behind the tall sawgrass 
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BOAT TRAILS 


INTO 
THE 
EVERGLADES 





By GEORGE X. SAND 


Ware (in stern) and Schlaack follow one of the game 
Commission’s boat trails to good bass fishing site 
in Area No. 2. 


except for the small identifying flags which the law 
requires be flown to avoid collision with the fast- 
moving airboats which also use this area. (A year- 
round Game Commission regulation calls for all air- 
boats, small boats with outboards, push-boats, etc., 
operating in this Everglades Wildlife Management 
Area to fly a flag at least 10 feet above the water. The 
flag must be securely attached to one’s boat and must 
be at least 8 inches wide and 12 inches in length.) 

The site involved is the southern one-third of Flor- 
ida Flood Control District Conservation Area No. 2. It 
is located about 15 miles nearly due west of Fort Lau- 
derdale, via State Road 84, on the State’s lower east 
coast. This highway forms the area’s southern bound- 
ary. It can also be reached conveniently from Miami 
and north-central Florida points via U. S. Highway 27 
(which forms its western border). 

At the moment the main access point to this fine 
fishing marsh is at Andytown, a handful of buildings 
which cluster at the intersection of 84 and 27. A typi- 
cal week end will reveal in excess of 100 sportsmen’s 
cars in the four parking and boat-launching areas 
there. These ramp sites were recently built by the 
Florida Development Commission, in cooperation with 
other county, state and federal agencies. 

Another launching site is located farther north 
along U. S. 27, near the Palm Beach County line. 
There are nine additional boat ramps in the develop- 
ment stage for this Broward County area. 

It was at Andytown that Game Commission biolo- 
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gist Norman Schlaack was awaiting me as I drove up. 
Schlaack and his boss, Commission biologist Frank 
Ligas, share responsibility for scientific study of this 
big marsh. FLormpA WILDLIFE magazine had requested 
an up-to-date report of conditions awaiting the public 
in this newly opened boating area and Schlaack was 
on hand with game management specialists Bill Ware 
and Wayne Cone to provide this information. 

We loaded fishing tackle aboard a small outboard 
skiff, which would follow one of the boat trails into 
the marsh, then Schlaack and I boarded the airboat 
which we would share. Once aboard the biologist 
quickly pinpointed the main problem confronting this 
promising project. 

“So long as the proper water level is maintained 
this marsh will remain potentially one of the greatest 
bass sites in America,” he said. “The fish you are about 
to encounter in here are only three years old, follow- 
ing the drought and fires that plagued the area in 
1956, but already they’ve reached sizes of seven pounds 
and upward.” 

In another five to seven years, Schlaack predicted, 
this No. 2 Area will be playing host to bigmouths that 
would rivel the fish of Florida’s famed Lake Okee- 
chobee in size. 

It would, that is, if the precious water wasn’t al- 
lowed to drain off and waste itself into the Atlantic 
Ocean via the nearby North New River Canal bor- 
dering Road 84 and the Hillsborough Canal farther 
north at Deerfield Beach. Many times in the past this 
writer and other incensed sportsmen had questioned 
the logic of leaving the discharge gates of these two 
canals open so that the end result saw thousands of 
choice bass, bream and other game fish dying from 
lack of water, rotting beneath the sun to attract flocks 
of carrion birds . 

When questioned on this point the biologist stated 
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that both the Army Engineers and the Flood Control 
District had promised to maintain, to the best of their 
ability, a 10-foot water level here. This would insure 
3% to four feet of water at this southern end of the 
No. 2 conservation pool, a level which would taper 
down to impassable (for outboard boats) depths at 
its northern end. 

As our airboat left the launching site and moved 
away across a shallow bordering lagoon I noted plen- 
tiful evidence of small bass and other fingerlings 
darting from our path in the amber-colored water. 

We picked up speed, following a 6-foot-wide water 
trail that wound away invitingly into the depths of a 
beautiful flooded marsh of maidencane, water lilies, 
man-high cattails and even taller stands of sawgrass. 

The sharp, serrated edges of the latter growths 
tugged at our clothing as we sped through and around 
the brown stands and tussocks. Here and there dis- 
turbed American egrets, great blue herons and other 
tropic aquatic birds rose lazily skyward before our 
noisy approach. Busy little black coots and Florida 
gallinules, on the other hand, merely swam away from 
either side of our path without taking to wing. The 
mid-morning sun was warm and comfortable against 
our hands and faces. It was a good day to be alive 
and out under the fresh clean vastness of God’s blue 
sky. 

“Norman Schlaack stopped the airboat briefly at a 
water level checking station. After he’d finished re- 
cording the level he reached overboard and came up 
with a handful of hydrotride grass for my inspection. 

“It’s this stuff, along with eleocharis growths— 
pickerel weed and similar aquatic vegetation which 
thrives in here—that makes it impossible for an out- 
board motor to operate outside the boat trails with- 
out fouling its prop,” he said. “So long as the water 

(continued on next page) 


Bill Ware helps Norman Schlaack 

bring one aboard. Flooded saw- 

grass is substantially flat. as 

shown, except for occasional tree 

islands, sometimes called bay 
heads. 


Photos By 
George X. Sand 
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(continued from preceding page) 
doesn’t fall below 2% feet our digging boat can con- 
tinue to open new trails. If the level is permitted to 
become less we are apt to damage the scow’s cutting 
blades and shafts.” 

An hour slipped by almost before we knew it. 
Bass are plentiful in this vast area of flooded sawgrass 
flats and they hit well, as do the bream. Best time for 
the bigmouths, the Commission men said, was from 
about 2 in the afternoon until dusk, with peak action 
usually taking place about 4 p. m. Early mornings 
were good, too. 

I commented upon the conspicuous absence of an- 
noying mosquitos and Bill Ware grinned. “That’s why 
we say the fishin’ is good until ‘dusk’,” he explained. 
“They won’t bother you none during daylight hours, 
but come dark and they'll eat you wp, pardner. And 
I ain’t just a-whistlin’ ‘Dixie’, either!” 

“They zero-in on this marsh at sundown and 
they’re so big they can wade right up to your boat, 
stand flat-footed on the bottom and spit over the gun- 
wale into your tackle box,” Wayne Cone assured me 
solemnly. 

When the bass hit, especially the bigger ones, they 
have a habit of “digging in” under the thick vegeta- 
tion. For this reason experienced Bombing Range 
anglers recommend use of 15 and even 25 pound test 
lines in place of the conventional six and eight pound 
variety to avoid repeated loss of fish. 


There’s nothing wrong with this stringer of bass, most of which 
were caught in bombing range area by Norman Schlaack (shown). 
The largest fish weighed about six pounds. 





The bombing Range bass reveal a preference for 
black eels and that old standby, the No. 2 spoon with 
pork rind chunk. Topwater lures like the Dalton 
Special work fine, too. I used a new weedless top- 
water plug that sets up a real fuss and was designed 
especially for such Everglades grass fishing by Ernie 
Davis of Deerfield Beach, Fla. It’s called the Weedless 
Wonder. 

You are limited to 10 bass, 50 bream (no size limit 
for either species). No licenses are required other 
than the regular State fishing license and the usual 
registration for your boat, if you bring your own. If 
you wish to rent a skiff, or avail yourself of guide serv- 
ice (two fishermen can make a guided half-day air- 
boat trip for $20) there are several fishing camps and 
bait-tackle stores serving this area. Probably the best 
known of these service and information centers is 
Blackie Hinkle’s, located 1,000 feet west of U. S. 
Highway 441 on Road 84 west of Fort Lauderdale. 

For those wishing to try it afoot, fishing from the 
bank or wading, a wooden catwalk has been built by 
the State across the wide and deep North New River 
Canal which parallels Road 84 on the conservation 
area’s southern boundary. 

Few other Florida conservation areas have pro- 
duced more speculations and differences of opinion 
among sportsmen, engineers and flood control officials 
than has this unusual Bombing Range site (so named 
following its World War II use as a gunnery range by 
warplanes). There are two sharply divided schools 
of thought regarding the future of this fine marsh. 
One group of conservationists is convinced that when 
a new dike, recently approved for construction by the 
Flood Control District, is completed it will seal off this 
wonderful bottom one-third of the 136,000 acre No. 2 
Area forever from a vital supply of sweetwater, rend- 
ering as wasted effort the boat trails that have been 
cut into it by the Game Commission. 

In fact, they point out that plans are already drawn 
to convert the present site into a waterfowl resting 
and feeding area, mainly through habitat improve- 
ment and the planting of natural foods. 


Others in this group take an even more probing 
view and point to some 80,000 acres of immediately 
adjoining marshland, owned by Florida multi-million- 
aire realtor Arthur Vining Davis, that nestles only 
about a hundred feet away on the south side of the 
canal and highway, at the intersection of State Road 
84 and U. S. Hwy. 27. It is no secret that Davis is 
trying to sell this big chunk of Everglades to the City 
of Fort Lauderdale for use as a jet airport. The land 
baron and his lieutenants have made themselves un- 
popular with Florida sportsmen and conservationists in 
the past by buying up and sealing off from further 
public use such recreational areas and many feel this 
new dike is a political wedge that will permit Davis or 


‘similar commercial interests to gain control of the land 


that will be drained on the north side of the canal 
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The 50-odd miles of boat trails 

already branch off, and intersect 

with one another at intervals, 

making it possible for sportsmen 
to go off by themselves. 


Game Management specialist, 

Wayne Cone, demonstrates how 

the ditching machine operates. 

Cutting blades are metal air- 

plane-prop-type. The machine 

needs minimum of 212-feet to 
operate. 





and Road 84—and permit them to later move even 
farther northward into the choice No. 2 Conservation 


Area. 

Those in the other camp contend that the en- 
counter by engineers of unexpected rock porosity con- 
ditions at this southern boundary of the Bombing 
Range make it impossible to hold water there by 
means of Levees L-35 and L-35A, as they had hoped. 
They explain that the new levee to be built farther 
north is being located in an area where nature of 
the underlying coral rock foundation is such that sub- 
stantially no water will seep through to escape. They 
take the position it is “better to gain a half a loaf than 
have none” and express confidence that after this new 
Area-dividing levee is built it will be possible to hold 
a good depth of water in the north two-thirds of the 
No. 2 Area. - 

Ironically, the original project, begun about 10 
years ago by the Army Engineers and the Florida 
Flood Control District, called for a huge pump—one 
that has long since been built and placed in its in- 
tended position behind West Palm Beach at the en- 
trance to the No. 1 (or Loxahatchee) Conservation 
Area (there are three of these big water storage pools, 
all interconnected; No. 2 is the smallest)—to pump 
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overflow waters from Lake Okeechobee into the three 
big Everglades pools during fall periods of hurricane- 
season-endangered high lake levels, then pump such 
important water out again (i.e., back northward) dur- 
ing the ensuing Florida dry season for agricultural 
purposes. To date this great pump, said to be capable 
of moving the combined total daily water require- 
ments of every citizen in the State of Florida, remains 
idle for such use. 

In any event, when the new levee is completed it 
will thrust westward into the No. 2 Area from a 
point about opposite Margate (the Pompano Canal) 
and will then angle southwestward to butt into U. S. 
27 about two miles north of the present Andytown 
boat ramps. A new launching site will hence have to 
be built on the north side of this junction. It will then 
become the main entrance point to Area No. 2. Later, 
if it develops the area can be made to hold water 
throughout its shortened length, undoubtedly other 
access sites will be opened up. At least one elaborate 
combination boat livery and launching site is on the 
drawing boards for installation at the Hillsboro Canal 
locks where these form an outlet west of Deerfield 
Beach. 

Meanwhile, the Bombing Range continues as an 
exciting fishing site for everyday fishing citizens in 
South Florida—the only such easily accessible sweet- 
water site, in fact. Boy Scouts, week end families, 
tourists, even school children use the area (teachers 
take the latter there during the summer months). 
One boy recently nailed an 84% pound bass. Thanks 
to State interest, Everglades bass fishing has been 
made available to anyone with a cane pole and a boat 
—and if he hasn’t a boat he can walk in over the canal 
foot-bridge. If he’s a Broward County resident the cane 
poler needn’t even purchase a fishing license. 

Don’t forget to hoist your identifying flag when you 
shove off along one of these new “outboard highways” 
that lead into south Florida’s famed Everglades sea of 
grass. The flag need not be colored—your handker- 
chief willdo. @ 
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UNCERTAIN 
FUTURE 





OF FLORIDA'S LAKES <,. 


By NEY C. LANDRUM 


AKES ARE A Florida heritage. 

Even to the earliest invaders 
from the arid plains of Castile, dis- 
appointed in their quest for gold, the 
sight of these countless bodies of 
fresh water must have appeared as 
a source of some satisfaction after 
the rigors of the long voyage which 
placed them at the strange shore of 
the New World. Or perhaps after 
many a detour, the conquering Span- 
iards laden with ponderous armor 
and equipment, thought the penin- 
sula to be more water than land—for 
with the exception of the recent ad- 
ditions of Alaska and Hawaii, Flor- 
ida embraces more inland water area 
than any other state in the Union. 

Since this initial experience more 
than four centuries ago, Florida’s 
fresh water lakes have been dis- 
covered and re-discovered by mil- 
lions of new explorers. Whatever 
the opinion of the Spaniards, their 
successors through the years have 
developed a just appreciation not 
only for the natural beauty of Flor- 
ida’s lakes but also for their mul- 
tiple advantages for recreational and 
utilitarian pursuits. 

Estimates of the number of lakes 
in Florida run high, with frequent 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF FLORIDA’S 


reference being made to the 30,000" 


distinctive enough to bear individual 
names. Ranging in size from mere 
duck ponds to the mighty Okeecho- 
bee, lakes are scattered abundantly 
throughout most of the state. They 
differ drastically—from the vast in- 
undated prairies of northern Florida 
to the deep solution hole lakes so 
common in peninsula regions—and 
this variety as much as sheer num- 
bers contributes to their collective 
value. 


Some of them are duck lakes, with 
broad expanses of marsh; others, 
deep enough and free of obstruc- 
tions, are ideally suited to boating 
and swimming; all are fish lakes of 
generally superb quality. But lakes 
also have values other than recrea- 
tional. Many of the larger lakes, 
especially those connected by river 
systems, have a long history of com- 
mercial navigation. In many areas of 
the state, lakes are indispensable as 
reservoirs of fresh water for agri- 
cultural, industrial and, to some ex- 
tent, even domestic uses. 


Although estimates of the value 
of Florida’s fresh water fishing alone 
run as high as a quarter of a bil- 
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lion dollars a year, it is impossible 
—and really unnecessary—to docu- 
ment in monetary terms the total 
value of fresh water lakes. To get 
some concept of this value, the im- 
aginative person need only visualize 
the dismal picture of a Florida with- 
out lakes. 


Problems of Lake Use 

Lakes are indeed an important 
part of Florida’s way of life, yet en- 
tirely too many Floridians take their 
heritage for granted. For genera- 
tions, lakes have been regarded gen- 
erally as permanent, indestructable 
features of the landscape. Except 
for temporary conditions of unusual- 
ly high or low water, too many weeds 
or too few fish, there was little cause 
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for concern. This may have been 
the case in pioneer Florida, but it 
certainly is not true today. 

There are as many problems con- 
nected with the conservation, man- 
agement and use of fresh water 
lakes as there are lakes themselves. 
Many of these, of course, are prob- 
lems of natural origin; even more 
are caused by man himself, to a 
large extent the product of the 
state’s explosive population growth 
and land development. But perhaps 
the most serious problem of all is the 
complacency and apathy of Florida 
citizens in the face of what is hap- 
pening. 

A lake is neither exclusively land 
nor water, but rather an inseparable 
combination of these two basic re- 
sources. Consequently, the use value 
of an entire fresh water lake may 
be seriously affected by alteration 
either of the water or the bed in 
which it reposes. Thus, problems 
may arise from pollution, discolora- 
tion or change in the amount of the 
water, or from fencing, dredging or 
filling of the lake bottom. These 
problems generally are recognized 
and felt by the public in their sec- 
ondary effects: destruction of wild- 
life habitats, impediments to boat- 
ing and navigation, contamination of 
water supplies, local flooding, and 
the like. 

There is not a lake user in Flor- 
ida who, after a moment’s reflec- 


Florida is a land of lakes; lakes of every size, shape and description. 
Here are a few of the thousands of deep, crystal-clear lakes so com- 
mon among the hills of Central Florida. 
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tion, will not be able to think of 
many such problems, either natural 
or man-made. Just how serious the 
state-wide situation has become is 
not fully known. No lake-by-lake 
investigation has been attempted. In 
making the only recent effort to- 
ward a complete investigation of the 
problem, the Legislature’s Water Re- 
sources Study Commission reported 
in 1956 that 28 of the state’s 67 
counties were suffering from local 
flooding, 27 from too low water lev- 
els, 34 from water pollution, and 6 
from lake bottom dredging. At best, 
this is merely an indication that 
these problems are widespread, since 
the survey pertained in many cases 
not only to lakes, but to other sur- 
face waters as well. Events which 
have come to light since then clearly 
show the increased incidence of 
dredging and filling activity result- 
ing from popular lakefront residen- 
tial development. 


Management—Whose 
Responsibility? 

It is, of course, unreasonable to 
advocate that development cease in 
order that all fresh water lakes 
might be maintained in their pris- 
tine state. Many of the problems 
Florida’s lakes are experiencing are 
unavoidable by-products of human 
progress, and must be adjusted to 
and lived with for the sake of prog- 
ress. But it does not require the 





Florida’s greatest recreational resources. 











logic of a dedicated conservationist 
to recognize the urgent need for 
curbing the abuses, regulating the 
uses and preserving the precious at- 


tributes of fresh water lakes. It is 
in this respect that Florida’s record 
bears close and critical analysis. 

For lack of a specific provision to 
the contrary in the United States 
Constitution, the ownership and con- 
trol of all navigable waters was re- 
tained by the individual states when 
the Union was formed. By rights 
of equal sovereignty obtained inci- 
dent to admission to the Union in 
1845, Florida thus acquired title to 
and predominant control over its 
navigable waters, including fresh wa- 
ter lakes. The line of demarcation be- 
tween sovereignty water bottoms— 
property of the state—and uplands 
retained in the public domain—prop- 
erty of the federal government—was 
the ordinary, or mean, high water 
line existing at the time statehood 
was acquired. 

During its formative years, the ad- 
ministration of fresh water lakes 
was virtually the least of the prob- 
lems confronting the infant state of 
Florida. Eventually, however, this 
responsibility was assumed by the 
Trustees of the Internal Improve- 
ment Fund, an ex officio board now 
consisting of the governor, the 
comptroller, the treasurer, the at- 
torney general and the commissioner 

(continued on next page) 


This is not the seashore, but one of the excellent bathing beaches 
offered by many of Florida's fresh water lakes. Lakes provide one of 
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(continued from preceding page) 
of agriculture. Created in 1855 to 
administer internal improvement 
lands, swamp and overflowed lands, 
and other public land assets of the 
state, the Trustees generally pursued 
a passive policy where lakes were 
concerned, only occasionally giving 
consideration to a land sale or a 
drainage plan involving fresh water 
bodies. 

In 1919, laws were enacted au- 
thorizing the Trustees to dispose of 
areas of lake bottom considered re- 
claimed by virtue of lowered water 
levels. As the water levels of many 
lakes in central and south Florida 
had been _ reduced considerably 
through wholesale drainage projects 
of the previous half century, a great 
deal of former lake bottom was made 
available for sale. Although legis- 
lation was passed as early as 1931 
giving the Trustees ample authority 
to institute a program for fresh wa- 
ter lake management, preoccupation 
with other matters and lack of suf- 
ficient staff personnel militated 
against any broad action under that 
law. Not until very recent years, 
when a nominal procedure was 
adopted for licensing development 
activity on fresh water lakes, did any 
significant exercise of the Trustees’ 
authority result. 

Despite the vast importance of 
the responsibility they hold, the 


Trustees pursue a program with 
serious limitations. For one thing, 
the Trustees themselves are still 
handicapped by the overwhelming 
weight of their primary duties, and 
their staff is too small even to pro- 
vide effective co-ordination, much 
less actually handle the growing 
needs for inspection, supervision and 
enforcement. All lake matters which 
now come before the Trustees—who 
sit as a board once each week—are 
initiated either by the relatively few 
applicants who are aware of the 
Trustees’ requirements or by other 
individuals who seek to call atten- 
tion to personal complaints. 

For general information, the 
Trustees exercise jurisdiction to 
some extent over all activity which 
physically alters navigable lakes. For 
details on the current requirements 
for dredging, filling, shoreline alter- 
ation and erection of structures, as 
well as for purchase of reclaimed 
lake bottom land, address inquiries 
to that body at the state capitol in 
Tallahassee. 

Other aspects of fresh water lake 
management have been assumed, at 
least in part, by the most appropri- 
ate state agency dealing with the 
particular matter concerned. A\l- 
though this procedure is rather hap- 
hazard for want of a clear delinea- 
tion of responsibility and a joint pro- 
nouncement of a sound, comprehen- 


Fishing in fresh water lakes is a Florida way of life. Estimates of ihe 
value of this prevalent pastime run as high as $250,000,000 annually. 


Recreational use of a non-meandered lake. Many such lakes now used 
extensively by the public are in danger of being lost to private owner- 


ship claims. 


Bos 
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sive policy, it still has functioned 
with a great deal of success. This 
is largely a tribute to the compe- 
tency of the individual agencies. 
The State Board of Health, the State 
Department of Water Resources—a 
young agency created only in 1957— 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, the Florida Geo- 
logical Survey and others have all 
participated to some extent in the ef- 
fort to preserve the value of fresh 
water lake resources. Although each 
of these agencies functions with al- 
most complete autonomy, there have 
been encouraging attempts at co- 
ordination through a recent series 
of informal inter-agency conferences. 
Until such time as the state Legis- 
lature sees fit to bring all of its re- 
lated natural resource activities un- 
der administrative unity, these inter- 
agency conferences hold the only 
significant promise for a well-bal- 
anced, comprehensive policy and 
program for this vital phase of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. 


Inspection Program of the 
Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission 
For many people, the real value 
of a fresh water lake is measured 
by its ability to support game fish 
and water fowl. Certainly fishing 
and fowling—both for sport and food 
—are among the most historic uses 
to which Florida’s lakes have been 
put. Lake shores have produced am- 
ple archaelogical testimony of ex- 
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A ‘Fill’ in progress on a Florida lake. Rapidly increasing values of 
lakefront real estate have given impetus to this type of “improve- 
ment,” often resulting in harm to wildlife and other assets. 


tensive occupation and use by the 
native Indians long before the ad- 
vent of Western explorers. 

To the hundreds of thousands of 
fishermen and hunters in Florida— 
and, indeed, to the millions of na- 
ture lovers in general—probably the 
most heartening development in the 
management of fresh water lakes is 
the active lake inspection program 
recently instituted by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. Since 
its creation in 1943, this Commission 
has shouldered the weighty respon- 
sibility of protecting and propagat- 
ing Florida’s wildlife. As a serious 
handicap to important phases of its 
program, however, it has no specific 
authority over lakes, marshes and 
other vital habitat areas—only over 
the wildlife which these areas sup- 
port. Because of this legal deficien- 
cy, the Commission has never been 
able systematically to patrol or over- 
see possibly harmful activity in 
these habitat areas unless the wild- 
life itself is directly involved. As 
an example, the Commission might 


prevent an individual from taking 


under-size bass from a lake, but still 
be powerless to forestall drainage or 
other activity certain to have a dras- 
tic effect on the lake’s entire fish 
population. 

As lakefront improvement — in- 
volving dredging, filling of low-lying 
areas, removal of natural vegeta- 
tion, etc.—became more and more 
common, the Trustees of the Inter- 
nal Improvement Fund saw the wis- 
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dom of seeking advice from the game 
and fish authorities before taking 
action in these matters. Starting as 
an informal and loosely followed pro- 
cedure, the practice of referring ap- 
plications concerning lakes to the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission was made a part of official 
Trustee policy on September 2, 1958. 
Since that time, the Commission has 
made a number of inspections at the 
request of the Trustees, and has ad- 
ditionally sought out other instances 
of fresh water lake activity not pre- 
viously reported. 

Recognizing the importance of this 
newly assumed _ responsibility—for 
the first time giving the Trustees an 
ally with men in the field—the Com- 
mission has assigned to the task one 
game and one fish expert in each of 
its five regions. These men care- 
fully and scientifically investigate 
each case referred to the Commis- 
sion by the Trustees, and the ef- 
fects of the proposed activity on the 
wildlife value of the lake are esti- 
mated. They then submit their re- 
port, including recommendation for 
approval or disapproval, to the Com- 
mission headquarters in Tallahassee 
for forwarding to the Trustees. So 
far, the Trustees have largely gov- 
erned their action in these matters 
according to the Commission recom- 
mendation, thus insuring full con- 
sideration of wildlife values in ap- 
proving or disapproving applica- 
tions for development on fresh wa- 
ter lakes. 





Florida’s wildlife will suffer, also, from the loss of non-meandered 
lakes. Habitat protection by state authorities is far more difficult on 
lakes under exclusive private ownership and control. 


While this inspection system rep- 
resents a hopeful step forward, it is 
by no means adequate as a regula- 
tory program for the state’s fresh 
water lakes. By far the majority of 
lake-altering activity continues un- 
noticed by the authorities. All of 
Florida’s citizens can be of service 
in this respect by reporting such ac- 
tivity to the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission or to the Trustees 
of the Internal Improvement Fund. 
If it is proper activity, it will be 
permitted under license by the Trus- 
tees; if not, it should be discontin- 
ued. Complete success in this en- 
deavor can never be possible with- 
out maximum public co-operation. 


More Problems—Ownership 
and Use Rights 

Although the physical problems 
which afflict fresh water lakes are 
multiplying daily as a product of 
the accelerated human activity Flor- 
ida now experiences, it can optimis- 
tically be expected that one day suf- 
ficient awareness and motivation will 
prevail within the state government 
to engender a program of sound 
management and conservation meas- 
ures. This already has been accom- 
plished in the case of other impor- 
tant resources—forests, wildlife, wa- 
ters. It is distressingly true, how- 
ever, that by the time this comes to 
pass the number of lakes which can 
be brought under such a program 
may well be but a mere fraction of 

(continued on page 42) 
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EXT TO BEING a polite and seem- 
N ingly interested—but secretly 
reluctant!—viewer of a friend’s 
hodgepodge of projected color trans- 
parencies, nothing is more boring 
than to be shown page after page of 
unstimulating outdoor subject pic- 
tures pasted in a photo album. 


Invariably, the horrible examples 
of truly rank amateur photography 
will include several snaps of one or 
more fishermen posed stiffly with a 
string of very dead fish, or snap- 
shots of persons who were so far 
from the camera that you have to 
squint to recognize faces in the fin- 
ished pictures. 


Mentally compare such snapshots 
with a few of the story-telling pic- 
tures scattered throughout this 
month’s FLtormpA WILDLIFE. . . With 
a little practice and careful attention 
to certain basic fundamentals, you, 
too, can make good pictures. 


“But,” you say, “to make pictures 
like the ones in FLormaA WILDLIFE 
takes expensive and highly special- 
ized equipment” . . . Not so! Many 
of the story-telling pictures in this 
and past issues were made with in- 
expensive or moderately priced cam- 
eras. The average hunter, fisherman 
or camper need not miss out on 
making a cherished picture record 
of unusual or successful trips by 
reason of not being able to invest in 
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Some modern camera models take 

up little more duffle space than a 

couple packs of cigarettes, and per- 

form as smoothly as a spinning reel 

and as quickly as an autoloading 
shotgun. 


professional-class equipment. 
Besides the old, familiar models, 
there are many new inexpensive 
cameras from which to make a se- 
lection. Advances in design and 
engineering have given sportsmen 
modern cameras that take up little 
more duffle space than a couple of 
packs of cigarettes, and perform as 
smoothly as a spinning reel and as 
quickly as an autoloading shotgun. 
There is even a basis for argument 
against using expensive cameras for 
the making of snapshots under some 
of the rugged picture-taking condi- 
tions that frequently combine to 
make a memorable hunting and 
fishing episode. Spray thrown by a 
moving boat, beach sand, rain, dust 
and accidental dropping can ruin an 
expensive camera as easily as a less 
expensive one. In the professional 
camera class, shutter repairs are 
costly and you are out of luck un- 
less you happen to carry camera 
insurance with an all-risk clause. 
So, it’s not so much the equip- 
ment you use but how well you 
know how to operate it that enables 
you to get really good pictures. 
Mechanical operation of a camera 
should be without much conscious 


This excellent photo shows the advantage of 
a high angle shot. and the pleasing results of 
choosing a simple, uncluttered background. 


Time has a way of bleaching out memories 
of those enjoyable hunting and fishing events. 


If you film your experiences, then... . 


ITS EASY T 
REMEMBER 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 








effort—like getting in the car and 
starting the motor. With the camera 
a familiar instrument in your hands, 
you can better concentrate on pic- 
ture composition and the posing of 
subjects; the result, better pictures! 

Begin by deciding on how large a 
finished contact print you want, and 
the versatility demanded of the 
camera itself. Personally, I prefer to 
use cameras that deliver finished 
negatives at least 24%4x2¥% inches or 
larger, and which are sufficiently 
“fast” of lens and shutter to stop 
average action and take pictures un- 
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der light conditions that may range 
from excellent to poor, 

For more than 20 years I have 
used a 244x314 roll-film camera, giv- 
ing 8 negatives on a roll of size 620 
film, and combining a. self-timing 
Compur-Rapid shutter, delivering 
1/250 second maximum, with a 
Kodak anastigmat f: 4.5 lens. 

The 24x34 negative size gives a 
practical contact print and can be 
enlarged right on up to 11x14 inches 
without much loss of detail. Al- 
though I now own a fine twin reflex 
camera and a Speed Graphic, this 
coat-pocket-size Kodak is still my 
favorite for hunting and fishing 
trips. 

Where movement is toward the 
camera and about 30 feet away, a 
camera with 1/100 second maximum 
shutter speed will stop average ac- 
tion. But for fast sports—divers in 
mid-air and moving automobiles— 
from 1/200 second up will be need- 
ed. Any camera that delivers 1/300 
of a second measured time will take 
care of a lot of subject movement, 
including flying birds. However, for 
sharp pictures of jumping fish, fast 
flying waterfowl and other high 


The effectiveness of this castnet snapshot comes from the 
low camera angle, and the use of a yellow filter. 


It takes a fast shutter speed to completely “stop” a jump- 
ing fish. Here again, the low angle view is best. 
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speed shots, faster shutter speeds 
(1/500 to 1/1000 of a second) will 
be needed. 

Bright sunny days, fast film 
emulsions and fast shutter speeds 
probably represent the best possible 
combination for making outdoor 
action-type pictures, especially 
where movement of the principal 
subject is pronounced. Indoors, syn- 
chronized flash at high shutter 
speeds will produce good pictures 
when action is fast and available 
light poor. 

Many of the modern and old 
model cameras have extremely ver- 
satile lens and shutter combinations, 
including a built-in self-timer or de- 
layed action shutter release so you 
can set the camera for proper focus 
and exposure, then step into the 
picture area. (If your present cam- 
era does not have incorporated de- 
layed action, but will accept a cable 
release, you can use one of the in- 
expensive Eastman cable-attaching 
self-timers to achieve the same re- 
sult.) 

If you should decide to buy a used 
camera, get it with the understand- 
ing that the final sale is subject to a 


three day trial test, without obliga- 
tion to buy it or any other camera. 
Put up a substantial refundable de- 
posit as evidence of your own sense 
of responsibility. Then, get busy and 
make pictures! Also contact a quali- 
fied amateur or professional pho- 
tographer and get his opinion of the 
condition of your contemplated pur- 
chase. 

Exceptionally good used camera 
buys exist for the sportsman-photog- 
rapher who will take time to shop 
around 3". 

There are any number of helpful 
book titles for the sportsman who 
would like to master the technique 
of recording his outdoor experiences 
on film. One of the best is “How to 
Make Good Pictures,” published by 
Eastman Kodak Company. Also rec- 
ommended are the 34 volumes in the 
Publishing Co., Chicago) and 
pocket-size guide books of Green- 
berg & Co. printing. Your local 


camera dealer will have at least one, 
possibly all. 
about $1.50. 
Meanwhile, perhaps some of my 
own photomaking tips will help you 
(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
get started, or improve your present 
photography. In general, these tips 
apply to all picture-taking, but they 
are especially worth reviewing in 
terms of what the average hunter 
or fisherman wants in finished pic- 
tures: 

Stick to One or Two Film Emul- 
sions: Select one each of the black 
and white and color emulsions that 
will work in your camera, and stick 
to them until you know exactly what 
they will do under different picture- 
making conditions. Use the manu- 
facturer’s furnished instruction sheet 
as a basic exposure and/or develop- 
ing guide. Keep a simple record of 
exposures and compare developed 
negatives for quality. 

For much desired pictures that 
time or circumstances rule out for 
possible remakes, play safe by mak- 
ing three shots of the same subject 
at different exposures. Make the first 
picture at what you consider correct 
exposure, then make a second snap- 
shot that doubles the exposure time 
of the first and wind up with a third 
snap that has only half the exposure 
you gave No. 1. One of the three will 
surely be a good negative .. . Film 
is relatively cheap; certain picture- 
making occasions are ephemeral and 
priceless! 

While it is a good idea to finish up 
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For good detail and a pleasing picture, 

move in close to your subject whenever 

possible, as in this fine portrait of a 
bird dog. 


a roll of film and get it developed 
promptly, there are times when only 
a portion of a roll will be exposed at 
one session. To guard against the 
possibility of forgetting the brand 
and speed of film in the camera, a 
strip of the gummed paper that seals 
the film can be stuck on the camera 
as identification when the camera is 


loaded. 


Keep Backgrounds Simple: If you 
want to take a picture of a hunting 
companion at the moment he raises 
his gun to fire at a just-flushed bird, 
keep behind him—for photographic 
and safety reasons—and be ready to 
crouch or drop to one knee quickly 
to make the picture. This will give 
you an upward-angled picture, one 
which will silhouette (at least par- 
tially) the hunter and the bird 
against the sky, rather than obscure 
them against a background of brush 
or trees. The same rule applies to 
fishing pictures—except you probab- 
ly will want to angle your picture 
downward to catch the jumping fish 
against a background of water, un- 
cluttered with shoreline or other 
boats. 

Get Close: This rule cannot be 
followed for all hunting and fishing 
pictures, but it’s a good one to keep 


in mind. Filling your viewfinder 
with the principal subject usually 
results in an easy to view, finished 
picture, with a lot of recorded de- 
tail. 

On close shots with a camera 
without range finder or ground glass 
focusing, I frequently use my view- 
finder as a quick calculator of dis- 
tance of the subject from the cam- 
era lens. For instance, at a distance 
of seven feet, a standing person of 
average height almost fills the verti- 
cal viewfinder of my little 620 fold- 
ing Kodak. I can, therefore, judge 
camera-to-subject distance fairly ac- 
curately and set my camera’s focus- 
ing accordingly. Like the profes- 
sional, I will frequently measure 
short distances and focus critically 
when time and picture-making con- 
ditions permit. 

Use Size Comparison Advanta- 
geously: A picture of a big fish or 
a big buck with a fine rack, may not 
convey the same impression of size 
to someone who wasn’t there when 
the picture was made, unless there 
is something else in the picture for 
size comparison. This is easy to ar- 
range. In making, say, a fishing pic- 
ture, lay your rod next to the fish 
so the rod butt and reel will be in 
the picture, or lay the fish across 
the mouth of your collapsed landing 
net. The hunter himself, or his rifle, 
makes a good size comparison for a 
photographed deer kill. 


With a little experience, good 
composition will become fairly easy 
to achieve. 

Whenever Possible, Steady Your 
Camera: At average shutter speeds, 
the steadier the camera at the in- 
stant of shutter release the clearer 
will be the picture. Particularly is 
this true of picture-making with 
box-type cameras .. . Don’t hesitate 
to take advantage of any practical 
aid to steadiness .. . 


A tripod will enable you to set up 
and operate your camera from dif- 
ferent levels and angles. Many of 
the current models are notably com- 
pact and light, and can be conveni- 
ently carried in a coat pocket or 
strapped to the camera’s carrying 
case. 
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For both effective low angle shots 
and steadiness, the camera can 
sometimes be placed on the ground. 
But be careful that your feet, or 
those of bystanders, do not scuff 
sand in the camera’s direction! 

When aiming a hand-held camera 
from sitting position, copy the mili- 
tary rifleman’s idea and brace your 
elbows against your knees, or just 
below the knees, as in shooting a 
service rifle. Gradually, you will 
learn there is one spot on the knee- 
caps, or just below them, where the 
elbows tend to rest firmly. 

When taking pictures from a 
standing position without artificial 
support, stand with feet well apart 
and gain additional camera steadi- 
ness by bracing your arms against 
your body and camera against fore- 
head or face. Hold your breath mo- 
mentarily and trigger the shutter 
smoothly when making the expo- 
sure, 

Taking pictures aboard a rolling 
or pounding boat calls for both a 
certain degree of know-how and 
timing. First, to better overcome the 
motion of the boat itself, sit or stand 
relaxed in the center of the boat, 
without leaning against any part of 
of the craft. Also—opposite of rec- 
ommended technique for picture- 
making on terra firma—neither per- 
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mit your camera to touch your body 
or head when focusing and shooting. 
Increase shutter speeds and trip the 
camera’s shutter during one of the 
moments when boat motion is seem- 
ingly at a minimum. 

Filters for Effect: Use of colored 
filters over your camera lens will 
greatly enhance the quality of your 
negatives, even when you use color 
film. 

For black and white photography, 
I follow the advice of famous pho- 
tographer Ozzie Sweet and use a 
K-2 yellow filter over the camera 
lens for most of my pictures, to ob- 
tain cloud effects and better con- 
trast. 

Occasionally, I use an X-1 green 
filter (with panchromatic film) to 
improve flesh tones of outdoor por- 
traits against the sky and for pho- 
tographing flowers and green foli- 
age, and a 25-A medium red for 
strongly emphasized dramatic effect. 
But the K-2 yellow filter is the 
workhorse of the lot. 

While I have had good results 
from the old-style filters embodying 
a sheet of colored gelatin sand- 
wiched between discs of glass, the 
solid, dyed optical glass type, as 
found in the Ednalite, is preferred. 
Filters are invariably combined with 
a lens shade. 


Learn to Use Fill-in Flash: Fill-in 
flash is invaluable in obtaining de- 
tail in heavily shadowed or twilight 
zone areas of a subject being photo- 
graphed outdoors. With a little prac- 
tice, you can balance the ratio of 
flash and natural light to give very 
satisfactory results—neither overly 
bright nor “night-effect” daylight 
snapshots. 

If your camera is not synchro- 
nized for fill-in flash, you can appre- 
ciably improve your close-up shots 
by reflecting natural light into those 
areas that could stand a little more 
illumination. Crinkled aluminum 
foil, cemented or thumb-tacked to a 
piece of plywood, is an excellent 
light reflecting agent. 

Campfire Photos: Pictures of jo- 
vial activity around the campfire are 
treasured items. To make them, re- 
member you can’t photograph camp- 
fire light dramatically if you use a 
flash bulb; the intense overall illu- 
mination would give you a well- 
lighted picture of your companions, 
but no campfire! The solution is to 
set your camera for a time exposure, 
fire the bulb, then leave the lens 
open long enough for the campfire 
to record itself. 

Take Care of Your Equipment: 
Heat, moisture and abrasive dust 

(continued on page 30) 


By including familiar objects in the photograph, you 
can better illustrate the size of your subject. 


The best photographs usually shows the subjects 
doing something rather than staring at the camera. 

















The crowd gathers around the official judge’s 
stand at Freeport, Florida, as this year's 
Rattlesnake Rodeo comes to a close. 


Slow to condemn any 
living creature, 
I am now convinced 
the rattler 


is a deadly menace. 


By LEONARD P. HUTCHINSON 


Case Against The Diamond-Back 


HE EASTERN DIAMOND-BACK rattle- 
T snake, peculiar to the Coastal 
Plain region from North Carolina 
to Mississippi, has the instincts and 
capabilities of a killer from the day 
it is born until the day it dies. Its 
lethal capabilities, coupled with the 
population explosion that is causing 
the rapid development of much of 
its habitat for homesites, gives rise 
to the question as to whether or not 
the diamond-back can be permitted 
to survive. 

Slow to condemn any living crea- 
ture, even though my home is lo- 
cated in the hinterland of Northwest 
Florida where the diamond-back is 
prevalent, I adopted a “live and let 
live” attitude with respect to these 
fear-inspiring reptiles. And, as a 
false corollary to my benign prem- 
ise, I took a very dim view of rattle- 
snake rodeos and similar tourna- 
ments aimed at the eradication of 
this form of wildlife. 

My awakening began a few months 
ago when, in the middle of the night, 
I received a distress call from a 
neighbor who, due to the frantic 
warnings of his faithful dog, believed 
that he had a human intruder to deal 
with. He had an intruder on his 
premises but the two fang marks 
we found on the dying dog’s foreleg 
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told us that we were not dealing 
with a man as a menace. He moved 
his family back to the city. 

Late last January, still more out 
of curiosity than because of serious 
thinking, I stopped at the headquar- 
ters of the Third Annual Cooter 
Douglas Rattlesnake Rodeo at Free- 
port, Florida, an event co-sponsored 
by Max Hinson and his brother-in- 
law, Herschel C. “Andy” Anderson, 
progressive business men of that 
small Walton County village. I was 
impressed, as you would have been, 
by the sight of more than 300 live 
diamond-backs which had already 
been entered in the tournament. 

Frankly, I had thought the toura- 
ment was a publicity stunt aimed at 
stimulating business in Freeport 
through attracting crowds of curi- 
osity seekers but, instead, I found 
the co-sponsors dedicated to a con- 
tinuing program with clear-cut ob- 
jectives. Max Hinson defined these 
objectives as follows: (1) To eradi- 
cate the deadly reptiles; (2) To se- 
cure living diamond-backs for use by 
survival training units of the Armed 
Forces; (3) To point up the need for 
a uniform rattlesnake bounty law in 
Florida. 

That public interest has been 
aroused in the eradication program 


is well illustrated by the fact that 
some $3500 in cash and merchandise 
was raised for use as rodeo prizes 
by solicitation in Walton County and 
the surrounding area. Though the 
successful solicitation of prizes was 
in no small measure due to the en- 
thusiasm and efforts of Kitty Hinson 
and Rachel Anderson, a charming 
sister-team, wives of the co-sponsors, 
it should be obvious that such gen- 
erous support could not be obtained 
in a rural community for a cause 
that did not bear the stamp of pub- 
lic approval. 

During my initial conversation 
with the co-sponsors and their wives, 
Rachel Anderson displayed a $5 bill 
that she had just received as a con- 
tribution to the prize money. She 
said, “This fellow wouldn’t even give 
his name. He said, ‘Just list me as a 
man who hates snakes.’ ”’ 

As to the Armed Forces’ interest 
in the tournament, Kitty Hinson dis- 
played a letter received from the 
military after the 1959 rattlesnake 
rodeo. The letter, dated April 6, 
1959, was addressed to the co-spon- 
sors of and participants in the rodeo 
and was signed by Major John W. 
Kiley, Infantry, then commanding 
the First Ranger Battalion, Auxil- 
iary Field 7, Eglin Air Force Base, 
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Florida. The letter of appreciation 
contained the following succinct par- 
agraph: “The rattlesnakes you pro- 
vided will add immeasurably to the 
U.S. Army’s Survival Training Pro- 
gram.” 

The Hinson-Anderson quartet are 
convincing salesmen and I found my- 
self sold on two points of their three- 
pronged program but they had pre- 
sented no argument as to the prob- 
able efficacy of a uniform bounty 
law as an aid to the eradication of 
the diamond-backs. I asked about 
this and Max Hinson presented a 
cogent argument. 

Pointing to the three cages of dia- 
mond-backs already captured, Max 
said, “A state-wide uniform bounty 
would make such catches possible 
throughout Florida. At the last ses- 
sion, the State Legislature did au- 
thorize individual counties to pay a 





T/Sgt. Archie G. Ott, of the Rescue and Sur- 
vival Laboratory, School of Aviation Medicine, 
Gunter AFB, Alabama, hangs a fat diamond- 
back by its fangs. 


Photos By The Author 


Presenting an erie picture, through wire 

screen, this is a few of the 351 rattlers taken 

alive during this year’s Freeport Rattlesnake 
Rodeo. 
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bounty. Our County Commissioners 
went along on a two-dollar-a-head 
basis and—take a look at that haul!” 

Now, my father’s name was Pat- 
rick and my middle name is the 
same and our ancestry stems from 
a country devoid of reptiles which 
circumstance, according to legend, 
was due to the efforts of another Pat- 
rick. I felt a rising of zeal to emu- 
late my sainted namesake. 

I said, ‘“Max, I’m scared to death 
of the cursed things but I would like 
to go hunting.” 

His reply was a less than reassur- 
ing question. He asked, “Do you 


have a pair of boots?” 

I said, “Leather.” 

He nodded and said, “They will be 
all right. You can go out bright and 
early in the morning with Andy.” 

Next morning, I was on hand early 
but it wasn’t bright; in fact, the rain 






















was pouring down but there was an 
encouraging streak of light to the 
eastward. Andy showed up with R. 
A. “Top” Marsh, operator of a fish 
camp at Basin Bayou in Walton 
County, who had volunteered to go 
along as the third member of the 
party. 

Andy and Top are both avid bird 
and deer hunters and, along these 
nimrod lines, Andy pointed up an- 
other pressing need for the eradica- 
tion of the diamond-backs. He said, 
“Last year $2000 worth of hunting 
dogs were killed in Walton County 
by rattlesnakes and Top has shipped 
his dogs out and is hunting snakes 
instead of the game.” 

Under comfortable cover, while 
waiting for the weather to break, 
I questioned Andy and Top inten- 
sively as to the fine points of rattle- 
snake hunting. As to winter hunt- 
ing, the art seemingly boiled down 
to a simple routine with not being 
bitten accepted as par for the course. 

The initial search is for gopher 
holes and, for those of you who know 
gophers only as fur bearing rodents, 
a little explanation is in order. The 
gophers of interest in diamond-back 
hunting are true tortoises. They are 
endowed with engineering ability 
which enables them to dig tunnels 
in which they take refuge from the 
elements and their enemies. The 
gopher tortoises are good natured 
animals and many old-timers in the 
Florida panhandle think of them 
with nostalgic affection because, dur- 
ing the big depression, they were a 
(continued on next page) 











At left, Lt. Malone, Max Hinson, and Andy measure a diamond-back just brought in. At right, the judges 
fair; Karen Hinson, left. a University of Miami student: her mother Kitty Hinson; and Rachel Ander- 
son, measuring an entry at the Rattlesnake Rodeo. 


(continued from preceding page) 
staple food and earned the nickname 
“Hoover chicken.” 

The only apparent black mark on 
the gopher’s record as a friend of 
man is that his cleverly dug tunnels 
frequently become homes for big 
Eastern diamond-backs and, some- 
times, the widely diverse animals 
share the quarters. On the other 
hand, gopher holes are easy to find 
and it may well be that the gopher is 
doing another service for mankind 
by pinpointing the diamond-backs’ 
abodes during the winter, at least. 

The diamond-back hunting tech- 
nique employed in Walton County 
during the winter is, barring com- 
plications, simplicity itself. By the 
numbers, it goes like this: Locate 
a gopher hole, peer into same with 
a strong light and you may see a 
snake; if so, insert a length of gar- 
den hose into the hole, pour two or 
three ounces of gasoline into the 
hose, blow bugle-like into the hose, 
and wait for developments, if any. 

When the rain stopped and the 
hunt got under way, I soon discov- 
ered that actual hunting was not as 
simple a procedure as the theory. 
Many of the gopher holes that we 
found were not occupied by dia- 
mond-backs and, further, after four 
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weeks of intensive rattlesnake hunt- 
ing by hundreds of hunters, a lot of 
previously snake-inhabited holes had 
already been cleaned out. 

In fact, we made a number of long 
hikes, sandwiched between still long- 
er trips in the pickup truck, without 
hitting pay-dirt. There were plenty 
of informants along the way as to 
the location of gopher holes and, if 
you do not believe that the general 
public wants to be rid of the dia- 
mond-backs, just tell any rural group 
that you are hunting rattlesnakes 
and ask for information as to prob- 
able spots in their neighborhood. 
You will get full cooperation even 
though you will collect a few stares 
indicating doubts as to your sanity. 

We encountered a_ white-haired 
Negro in a country store and, seeing 
my camera equipped with flashgun, 
he asked, “Do they come out when 
you blink that light?” 

It began to look as though we were 
going to be skunked by the rapidly 
approaching nightfall but, racing 
with the clock, we spotted a couple 
more gopher holes. Andy kneeled 
in front of one and directed the beam 
of his flashlight into the opening. 
Quietly he got to his feet and whis- 
pered, “There is one in there.” 

Top introduced the hose into the 


hole, charged it with gasoline, and 
blew like a tuba player. Nothing 
happened. 

We waited tensely for minute aft- 
er minute. Andy drifted away si- 
lently to look at the other hole. He 
returned and said, “There is another 
one over there.” 

Top removed the hose and we fol- 
lowed Andy to the new spot where 
the gassing ritual was repeated and 
—nothing happened. 

Andy said we would have to dig 
but we didn’t have a shovel. We 
were deep in the woods, so far from 
habitation that a big buck deer had 
just looked us over like we were 
men from Mars before he white- 
tailed away, but Andy said he would 
hike back to the truck and go after 
the needed tool. 

Shortly after Andy left, Top said 
that he was going to scout around 
a little and, in leaving, he instructed, 
“You watch the hole.” 

At that point, I had a flittering 
thought that a greenhorn rattlesnake 
hunter had been taken in by a switch 
on the old snipe hunt gag. 

It was near pitch dark when Top 
returned and, finally, after what 
seemed hours, Andy showed up not 
only with a shovel but with another 
avid hunter, First Lt. Don Brannon, 
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3204th M & S Group, Eglin Air 
Force Base, who thinks rattlesnake 
hunting is great sport. 

Flashlight inspection revealed that 
the snake had moved out of sight. 
The underground course of the hose 
was estimated from its visible path 
in the hole and, by sawing the hose 
back and forth, an audible estimate 
was made as to the extent of the 
tunnel. Based on these calculations, 
digging—gingerly digging—was be- 
gun. 

Andy said, “Careful with that 
shovel, you might cut him.” 

At that stage, I could not have 
cared less as to the snake’s welfare. 
In fact, to avoid the “moment of 
truth” as Hemingway would phrase 
it, I hoped they cut its head off. 

And, then, we saw it! 

Andy grabbed the “snake-catch- 
er,” a slat-like but sturdy piece of 
wood between four and five feet 
long with a noose that could be con- 
trolled from the “safe” end. He 
worked the noose over the snake’s 
head and then drew it taut. He lift- 
ed the snake out of the hole. Writh- 
ing violently, it was wide awake and 
ready for business. 

With number one in the bag, we 
went back to dig out the other one 
and, though we dug a trench big 
enough for a foxhole in any man’s 
war, we found no snake. Andy and 
Top discussed the possibility of 
branching passages in the tunnel but, 
personally, all I could visualize was 
a big diamond-back, cocked and 
loaded, looking at us from the un- 
dergrowth. I heaved a sigh of re- 
lief when they decided to give up 
for the night. 

As I still hadn’t seen it done the 
“easy” way, Max Hinson arranged 
for me to go on a hunt the next day, 





Bozman drops the catch into the container 
which he uses to transport live snakes. Boz- 
man won top honors in the tournament for 
the longest snake entered, a 6-foot 2-inch speci- 

men, caught on a previous day’s hunting. 
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the final day of the tournament, with 
Willy Edgar Bozman, Bruce, Flor- 
ida, then leading the tournament in 
the longest snake category with a 
six foot two inch diamond-back. 

In the morning, Willy showed up 
at the Rodeo Headquarters with his 
pickup truck which had an unusual 
style body. I asked Willy about the 
truck and he said it was designed 
to carry his horse as he rides fence 
on a 100,000 acre cattle range lo- 
cated in Walton County. 

I thought, This man should know 
where to locate snakes. 

Willy called, “Max!” Getting Hin- 
son’s attention, he said, “I’ve got to 
have somebody to help me with the 
digging.”’ 

I knew from that foresighted state- 
ment that he was a practical man 
and, while he figured on making the 
capture the “easy” way, he wasn’t 
relying on it. 

Max assigned Rommie Hare, one 
of his employees, as shovel man and 
the three of us piled into the pick- 
up and headed north from Freeport 
and pulled up at a farm owned and 
operated by C. A. Sanford and his 
son, Sam Sanford. Both of the San- 
fords were on hand to greet us and 
it developed that this was to be a 
‘“shoo-in” as a live hole had been 
spotted and the word had been 
passed to Rodeo Headquarters. 

Willy inspected the hole with his 
flashlight and, nodding, backed away. 
Rommie inserted the hose, charged 
it with gasoline, and blew. In less 
than a minute, something happened 
and that something was a writhing 
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diamond-back looking for fresh air 
in a hurry. 

Willy, using the “snake-catcher,” 
got the diamond-back’s head in the 
noose and carried it to the truck 
where he deposited it in a galvanized 
can that he uses to transport live 
snakes. 

Willy’s rattlesnake was much 
lighter in color than the snake we 
caught the night before and he ex- 
plained that diamond-backs take on 
coloration from the characteristics 
of the ground and that, even within 
a single county, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to determine what part of the 
county a snake came from by its 
coloration. 

At 2 p.m. on the same day, Janu- 
ary 30, the Third Annual Cooter 
Douglas Rattlesnake Rodeo came to 
an end and, in a carnival atmosphere 
replete with clowns, hillbilly musi- 
cians, and girl vocalists, State Rep- 
resentative Thomas D. Beasley, act- 
ing as Master of Ceremonies, award- 
ed the many prizes. 

Top money winners were Burtis 
Peters, Route 2, Box 106, DeFuniak 

(continued on next page) 
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Springs, Florida, who entered 92 
live diamond-backs to take the 
award for the most snakes entered 
by an individual, and Willy Edgar 
Bozman, my hunting companion, 
whose six foot two inch entry was 
the longest snake of the 351 dia- 
mond-backs officially measured and 
entered in the tournament. 


This year’s tournament was held 
during the period January 1 to 30 
inclusive, and the record catch indi- 
cates that January is the top month 
for such hunting in Northwest Flor- 
ida. The 1959 tournament was held 
during the entire month of February 
and 220 diamond-backs were cap- 
tured and, in 1958, with the contest 
held from February 15 to March 1, 
only 40 diamond-backs were caged. 


That the Armed Forces’ interest 
in obtaining live diamond-backs has 
not abated was established by the 
presence of representatives of both 
the Army and Air Force at the tour- 
nament and, optimistically, they 


IT’S EASY TO REMEMBER 
(continued from page 25) 


are hard on cameras and_ photo- 
graphic film. A loaded camera left 
on the seat of a closed car that is in 
the sun, one placed in the car’s 
glove compartment, or left uncov- 
ered on a boat seat, cannot be ex- 
pected to deliver good pictures. 
Protect your camera as much as you 
can. 

When hunting, fishing, camping 
or boating, I use disposable plastic 
bags generously—to protect unused 
film, filters, dusting brushes, lens 
tissue and similar small items—even 
when they are components of a 
working kit carried in a major con- 
tainer. Although the bags you can 
get free for the asking from depart- 
ment stores serve admirably, the 
best plastic bags are the uniform 
size, deep-freezer type sold by su- 
permarkets. 

For the fisherman, an Army-sur- 
plus barber’s kit—a miniature fiber 
trunk originally intended to carry a 
barber’s working tools—makes a 
fine container for bulky cameras 
like the Speed Graphics and the 
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were equipped with carrying cases 
for specimens. Capt. William D. 
Cairns, U. S. Army, First Ranger 
Company, Auxiliary Field 7, Eglin 
Air Force Base, Florida, and T/Segt. 
Archie G. Ott, Rescue and Survival 
Laboratory, School of Aviation Med- 
icine, Gunter Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama, secured 40 living specimens 
for their respective services through 
the generosity of some of the hunt- 
ers who passed up their bounty 
money to deliver “live” snakes. 

In connection with the prize 
awarding ceremony, First Lt. D. M. 
“Mike” Malone, U. S. Army Rang- 
er, now stationed at the Infantry 
Training School, Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, gave a demonstration of rep- 
tile handling and he butchered and 
dressed a diamond-back which was 
cooked and served to any of the 
spectators who cared to partake. 
Laying all aesthetic scriptures aside, 
it tasted like white meat of chicken. 

Lt. Malone, formerly stationed at 
the Eglin Air Force Base Ranger 
Camp, has had a continuing interest 


B&J press cameras, especially when | 


painted aluminum or white to better 
reflect heat. Insulated food-carrying 
bags are also good, and an all- 
purpose 3-ft. square of pliable white 
plastic is one of the handiest pro- 
tectors imaginable. 

Take care to see that your camera 
is spotlessly clean before loading it 
with film and again when it is put 
away. Use a soft brush to clean out 
the body every time you load film, 
then take especial care to watch for 
chance fingerprints on lenses and 
filters. When you do have to use lens 
cleaning tissue on optical surfaces, 
first blow off any dust that might 
act as a damaging abrasive. 

To keep metal parts in good con- 
dition, wipe the camera’s housing 
occasionally with a Silicote Cloth, 
an all-purpose rag. 

Insure Valuable Equipment: 
Where one has several cameras, or 
a considerable investment in a sin- 
gle unit—like an expensive Leica, 
Retina III or Contaflex — all-risk 
camera insurance is a good idea. 
Review of specimen policies shows 
there are almost as many different 


in the Freeport tournament. He said, 
“Several survival schools located all 
over the country have received rat- 
tlesnakes from this rodeo.” 


For me, Max Hinson and Andy 
Anderson had made a case against 
the Eastern diamond-back rattle- 
snake even before the contest had 
ended; however, some outdoorsmen 
may be concerned as to the possi- 
bility of an ecological upset result- 
ing from the destruction of a species. 
Based on the diet of the Eastern dia- 
mond-back, chiefly rabbit according 
to some authorities, and the prev- 
alence of harmless snakes which are 
preserved by a selective killing pro- 
gram, I think the danger of unbal- 
ancing Nature is too remote to be 
considered. 


So, on the basis of the foregoing 
evidence, my personal verdict is that 
the Eastern diamond-back rattle- 
snake should be relentlessly de- 
stroyed as a menace to the safety 
of man and beast. 


What say you? @ 


types of camera floater policies 
available as there are makes of cam- 
eras. One has to shop around to get 
the best coverage, or to fit specific 
needs. Some policies are truly “all- 
risk”; others omit coverage of equip- 
ment used by newspaper photogra- 
phers, for aerial photography and 
expensive equipment used by ama- 
teurs for the photographing of wild 
game, but the average policy gives 
the photographer all the basic pro- 
tection he needs equipment-wise. 
Rates generally are $1.30 per $100 
valuation, subject to a $10 minimum 
annual premium. 

Once you purchase insurance, 
keep its coverage current. Advise 
the insurance company of any new 
equipment acquisitions, and also be 
sure you delete from the schedule 
such listings that become obsolete. 

One’s hunting and fishing experi- 
ences provide cherished life-long 
memories. But, unfortunately, Time 
has a way of gradually bleaching 
out many of the little colorful de- 
tails, leaving only memories of the 
highlights—unless you film your ex- 
periences—then it’s easy to remem- 
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WHY CONTROL HYACINTHS? 

A thick growth of water hyacinths can: 

1. Make boat navigation difficult. 

2. Clog water drains, irrigation canals, and agri- 
cultural spray equipment and pumps. 

3. Cause unsightly appearances by completely cov- 
ering the surface of the water. 

4. Interfere with fishing, swimming, boating. 

5. Reduce open water available for waterfowl, 
and decrease waterfowl] hunting. 
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Commission Photo By Phil Phillips 


6. Furnish ideal breeding grounds for mosquitoes 
and other insects which use the protected water found 
in and around the leaves. 

7. Reduce fish populations by competing for water 
space and basic nutrients (food elements) in the wa- 
ter. This may result in an over-abundance of small, 
undesirable fish. 

8. Cause direct economic losses by preventing good 
recreational usage of lakes, ponds and canals. 

(continued on next page) 
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Without proper control measures, the water hyacinth will completely 
“choke” a body of water. 


What Is A Water Hyacinth? 

The water hyacinths are members of the pickerel- 
weed family, and related to the mud plantain. Two 
species of this plant are found in Florida—Eichhornia 
paniculata and Eichhornia crassipes. 

The lesser known water hyacinth—Eichhornia pani- 
culata—is found rooted in shallow ponds and ditches 
and along muddy shorelines in Florida. It is not known 
to be present in our other continental states. This 
hyacinth was introduced into Florida and naturalized 
from cultivated plants brought from Brazil. 

The better known hyacinth—Eichhornia crassipes— 
is the one so troublesome in Florida. This hyacinth 
is generally found floating free in shallow ponds, lakes 
and slow streams. It is found in Florida, and other 
southern states, and in California.. This hyacinth is 
usually considered to have been introduced into Flor- 
ida from South America, but it may have always been 
native to Florida. 

Water hyacinths have slender, fibrous branched 
roots. The leaves are slender but broad, and usually 
show above the surface of the water. The flowers are 
a very showy and attractive violet and white, and are 
arranged in spikes. 

Why Are Hyacinths Pests? | 

Water hyacinths cannot stand cold weather. ‘They 
need a tropical or semi-tropical climate. Under fa- 
forable conditions of warm climate—such as in Florida 
—the hyacinths grow so thickly in slow streams and 
in lakes as to almost completely cover the surface of 
the water. In some waters, they grow so thickly as to 
interfere with boat navigation. 

A thick growth of hyacinths may carpet the sur- 
face of the water, preventing sunlight from entering 
the water. Such a shaded condition in the water is 
is undesirable for the production of fish and other 
waterlife. 

Since the hyacinth E. crassipes is a floating plant, 
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the plants may be drifted by the wind into huge, thick 
rafts of almost impenetrable vegetation. 

For these reasons, the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission has classed the water hya- 
cinths as a Noxious WaTER VEGETATION that should 
be controlled. 

What Methods of Control Have Been Tried?—Both 
mechanical and chemical means have been used in 
the attempted control of water hyacinths. 

What Is Best Method of Control?—The chemical 
2,4-D. The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has used 2,4-D for years, and all results show that 
2,4-D is the cheapest and most effective chemical for 
controlling hyacinths. 

What Is 2,4-D?—2,4-D is a hormone-type of chemi- 
cal herbicide produced by many chemical companies 
under many trade names and in many strengths and 
mixtures. It. kills hyacinths and other broad-leaved 
plants. ‘ ys 

2,4-D is manufactured in various concentrations, 
and in two primary .types—the amine and the ester. 
2,4-D-ester is a liquid combination that may be com- 
bined with oil carriers for spraying. 2,4-D-amine may 
be mixed with water for spraying. 

Which 2,4-D Is Best?—The use of either 2,4-D- 
amine or 2,4-D-ester depends upon. conditions, _Hya- 
cinths, however, have waxy-coated leaves. The 2,4-D- 
amine, mixed with water, tends to roll off the waxy 
hyacinth leaves. The 2,4-D-ester, mixed with an oil 
carrier, tends to cling to the wax-coated leaves. There- 
fore, 2,4-D-ester is most effective for hyacinth control 
purposes. age 

However, 2,4-D-ester is more volatile (light and 
easily evaporated) than the amine type. When sprayed, 
2,4-D-ester tends to drift easily with the wind, and 
must be carefully used or the spray-drift will damage 
nearby flowers, trees or ornamental plants. 

(continued on next page) 


Commission spray plane flies low over water covered with hyacinths. 

Spray chemicals should be applied on calm, clear days during the 
warmer months, for best results. 

Commission Photo By ALS Holley 
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(continued from preceding page) 

You may wish to use either the amine or the ester 
type of 2,4-D. 

What Is 2,4,5-T?—The chemical compound of 2,4,9- 
T is effective in the control of hyacinths as well as 
woody plants. However, it is generally more expensive 
than 2,4-D. 

What Is Needed to Apply 2,4-D?—For small ponds 
and streams, a three-gallon back-pack sprayer may be 
used. This type of sprayer may be purchased or rented 
at most hardware and chemical stores. 

For larger water areas, a portable air-cooled gaso- 
line engine— 1 to 3 h. p.—with a piston pressure-type 
pump of low volume capacity may be used. Such a 
pump-sprayer will fit into almost any outboard motor- 
boat. This pump-engine is best operated by using a 
drum—15 to 50 gallon capacity—with a common pump 
connection, as a chemical-mixture holding tank. An 
adjustable piston-grip nozzle, with various size orifice 
washers, may be used to obtain the desired rate of 
spray discharge. 

What 2,4-D Mixture Should Be Used?—One gallon 
of chemical to 100 gallons of carrier fluid. 

For a large spray operation, mix one gallon of 2,4-D- 
ester into 100 gallons of oil-base mixture, either kero- 
sene or diesel oil. In using 2,4-D-amine, mix one gal- 
lon (4 pounds acid-equivalent per gallon) into 100 gal- 
lons of water. 

For small spray operations, mix one cup of 2,4-D- 
amine into three gallons of water. This a good spray- 
ing mixture often used in back-pack sprayers. 

(When using any chemical, always read the direc- 
tions on the original package. Follow these directions 
carefully and exactly.) 

What Is the Cost of Chemicals?—2,4-D costs about 
$4.00 per gallon. 

What Is Rate of Application?—Three-fourths gal- 
lon of 2,4-D to an acre of hyacinths. (About 75 gal- 
lons of mixture to an acre.) 

What Is the Per-Acre Cost?—Average cost of chem- 
ical per acre of hyacinth—to achieve a controlled con- 
dition—is about $3.00 per acre. 

When Should Chemical Be Applied?—For best re- 
sults, spray hyacinths when plants are growing rapidly 
and the temperature of the water and the air are above 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Spray only on clear, warm, still days, so that the 
chemical mixture will be sprayed directly onto the 
plants and remain there. 

Apply spray to wet the plants completely. 

Never spray on days when there is considerable 
breeze or wind. Air currents will drift the spray, caus- 
ing wastage, and possibly causing damage to desirable 
plants nearby. 

How About Re-Spraying?—If possible, spray the 
same plants every two or three weeks (as often as new 
growth appears) during the warmer months. You may 
need to spray and re-spray as many as six times to 
completely control the hyacinths. 
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Florida’s beautiful lakes and streams should be kept clean for con- 
tinued good fishing and other outdoor recreation. 


When Not to Spray?—Don’t spray when there is 
wind. Don’t spray on rainy days. 

Don’t spray during colder winter months, for plants 
are not growing fast and will not absorb chemical so 
quickly. 

What Is the result of Spraying?—A few days after 
spraying of 2,4-D, the hyacinth plants will begin to wilt 
and turn brown. They will eventually rot and sink to 
the bottom of the water, where they gradually disinte- 
grate without objectionable odor. 

Is 2,4-D Poisonous?—When used properly, accord- 
ing to directions, 2,4-D is not harmful to livestock, 
humans, fish or waterfowl. 

What Will 2,4-D Injure?—2,4-D will injure many 
ornamental plants and trees, fruit trees, vegetables, 
and almost any other broad-leaved plant or tree. 

Avoid getting 2,4-D or a mixture of 2,4-D on your 
skin, in your eyes, or on your clothing. 

Do not transport or store 2,4-D, or mixtures, with 
or near fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, or seeds. 

How Do You Clean Spray Equipment?—After use, 
clean all spray equipment with a suitable chemical 
cleaner (dilute solutions of ammonia, soda ash or caus- 
tic soda). Then rinse several times with clear water 
before using for any other spraying purposes. The 
best and safest method is not to use 2,4-D spray equip- 
ment for any other chemical spraying purposes. 


Are Hyacinths Hard to Kill? 

Yes and No. It’s easy to get a temporary kill of 
hyacinths. However, the root-stock is composed of a 
series of buds, each of which may regenerate a new 
plant. Repeated spraying is necessary. Also, hyacinth 
seeds will lie dormant for years—such as in dry mud 
at the edge of lakes—and then sprout into life when 
heavy rains bring high water levels to flood dry-mud 
areas. During low-water levels, all floating hyacinths 
may be killed, only to have new seed spring to life 
with the next heavy rains and floods. @ 
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COW BIRD 


ROAT-TAILED 
SRACKLE 


Rusty Blackbird, 
Euphagus carolinus 

During the summer months the 
Rusty Blackbird ranges far to the 
north. It nests in a broad strip of 
territory angling from Alaska across 
northern Alberta and McKenzie Ter- 
ritory into the New England states. 
The Rusty starts life in a bulky stick 
and grass nest placed in a clump 
of bushes or evergreens usually 
near, and frequently over, water. 

The birds continue to carry with 
them an affinity for the wet places. 
Soggy woodlands, swamps and 
marshes are favored by this species. 
Cultivated lands and pastures are 
not ignore however and _ rather 
commonly they may be found in 
such places in association with gra- 
ckles and other blackbirds. 

These birds feed mainly on the 
ground, seeking weed seeds, waste 
grains, and insects. Feeding flocks 
move about actively to the accom- 
paniment of a steady chorus of whis- 
tling and clucking notes. 
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The northern third of the state 
westward through the “panhandle” 
is the main wintering area of the 
species in the state. It becomes in- 
creasingly uncommon through the 
central part of Florida and is of but 
rare occurrence in the southern 
reaches of the peninsula. 

Middle or late October generally 
sees the first of the winter migrants 
arriving here. By late April all 
but possibly a few stragglers have 
cleared the northern border on their 
way to the nesting grounds. 

In the winter plumage the black 
feathering of the male is overwash- 
ed with reddish brown, notably on 
the head and back With the ap- 
proach of the breeding season the 
plumage changes to black with a 
somewhat greenish tinge. The fe- 
males’ winter plumage although 
duller in appearance is similar to 
that of the male. With the approach 
of the breeding season her color be- 
comes predominately gray, some- 
what darker above than below. The 








pale yellow eye coloration is an aid 
to identification at all seasons of 
the year. 


Boat-tailed Grackle, 
Cassidix mexicanus. 

The larger of the two grackles 
found in Florida is the Boat-tail. A 
male of this species will average 
close to 16% inches in total length, 
the female some four inches shorter. 
There is a striking difference in the 
plumage of the sexes, that of the 
male being black with a glossy me- 
tallic sheen whereas the female is 
predominantely a soft yellowish 
brown. The long tail measuring 
seven inches or more in the adult 
male is a conspicuous physical fea- 
ture as is the relatively long and 
heavy bill. 

Tidal marshes of both the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts are a favorite haunt 
of this grackle although they are 
by no means confined to the coastal 
strip. The interior waterways, lakes, 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
ponds, and marshes are also attrac- 
tive to the bird which throughout its 
range is nearly always closely as- 
sociated with water. 

Frogs, minnows, and crayfish are 
among the animal foods that com- 
prise some forty percent of the total 
diet. Corn is an important item of 
vegetable material taken and the 
birds may sometimes make inroads 
on maturing rice. 

The species is a common year 
around resident over much of the 
state although much less so in the 
northwestern part than in the more 
southerly sections of the peninsula. 

Nesting colonies may be located 
in marshy regions as well as on high- 
er ground. In the latter situation 
they make use of trees in which to 
place the substantial mud and grass 
nest, sometimes locating them as 
much as forty or fifty feet above the 
ground. Thickets of willow, maiden 
cane and the like are readily util- 
ized as nest sites about the marshes 
and lake shores. 

The 3 to 4 pale bluish eggs are 
marked with black or dark purplish 
splotches and scrawls. The main 
nesting activity comes during the 
months of April and May but the 
peak of the season is earlier in the 
southern part of Florida and later in 
the north. 


Cowbird, 
Molothrus ater 

Nondescript in general appear- 
ance, this member of the Icteridae 
or blackbird family may easily be 
overlooked by the casual observer. 
During the fall and winter seasons 
when the species is present in the 
state it frequently associates with 
other blackbirds. 

In size the Cowbird averages 
somewhat smaller than the Red- 
winged Blackbird, measuring about 
eight inches in total length. The 
plumage of the male is distinctively 
capped with the coffee brown feath- 
ering of the head. The metallic 
sheen of the body feathers carries 
greenish highlights and a somewhat 
purplish iridescence in the shoulder 
region. The plumage of the female 
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is an overall brown, darker on the 
upperparts than below. The bill of 
the Cowbird is short and heavy, 
rather sparrowlike in form in con- 
trast with the relatively long slender 
bill of the blackbirds with which it 
regularly associates. 

An outstanding behavior trait of 
the cowbird is its habit of deposit- 
ing its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, leaving the chore of incubat- 
ing and raising its young to an un- 
suspecting host. The species is not 
known as a breeder in Florida. 

Cowbirds are fairly common in the 
northern and northwestern parts of 
the state and of much more irregu- 
lar occurrence toward the south. 

Weed and grass seeds as well as 
cultivated grains are the mainstay 
of the diet, although grasshoppers 
and other insects are eaten in some 
quantities. 


Florida Grackle, 
Quiscalus quiscula 

This large blackbird averaging 
considerably smaller than the Boat- 
tailed Grackle, ranks second in size 
among the state’s representatives of 
the family. The black plumage of 
the male possesses a metallic sheen, 
appearing variously with an irides- 
cence reflecting green, purple and 
blue. The plumage of the female is 
smaller but lacks much of the burn- 
ished gloss of the male. The brown 
iris characteristic of the eyes of the 
young becomes yellow in maturity. 

A line running from southeastern 
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Texas through Louisiana, southern 
Mississippi and Alabama and along 
the Atlantic coastal strip up as far 
as South Carolina would enclose the 
major range of the Florida Grackle. 
Here the bird is a widely distributed 
resident from Key West northward 
throughout the entire state. In the 
panhandle it appears somewhat less 
numerous during the winter than at 
other seasons of the year. 

Insects and other animal foods 
make up about one third of the year’s 
diet of the Florida Grackle. Palmet- 
to berries are an important win- 
ter food. Corn in various stages from 
early sprouting to the waste scat- 
tered by domestic animals and har- 
vesting provides an attraction to 
them. 

April is the peak month of nest- 
ing here although March and May 
both see a good bit of such activity. 
The nest is typically a sizable but 
rather compact collection of twigs, 
plant stalks, grass, and Spanish moss. 
A mud inner wall is frequently a 
feature of the structure. The inner 
bowl is usually lined with fine grass- 
es or other soft vegetable material. 

The location of nesting sites is 
variable but the nest is seldom more 
than twenty feet above the ground 
and more often much lower than 
that. The usual clutch consists of 4 
or 5 eggs, pale bluish in color with 
splotches and spots of black and 
brown. 


Red-winged Blackbird, 
Agelaius phoeniceus. 

The Red-wing’s breeding range is 
among the most far flung of any of 
the North American birds. It reaches 
from Alaska across northwestern 
Canada into Nova Scotia southward 
into Florida, the Gulf coastal sec- 
tion and on down the continent well 
into the central part of Mexico. With 
this bird the “splitters” among the 
ornithologists have had a field day. 
With good and valid reasons or not 
there is recognized a bewildering 
array of subspecies which to many 
“for fun” bird watchers is nothing 
short of bewildering. In Florida 
alone, for example, the red-shoul- 


dered reed bird has been divided 
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into no less than four subspecies, 
separated from one another by minor 
variations in conformation or plum- 
age coloration. 

Red-wings habitually nest in rath- 
er loose knit colonies, six or eight 
pairs or more frequently locating 
their nests within the space of a 
dozen yards or so. Bushes growing 
in shallow waters of a mash or lake 
or dense stands of cattails, saw grass 
and the like provide favored nest- 
ing sites. A cup woven of cattail 
leaves or other marsh vegetation is 
attached to the supporting stems of 
cattails or other standing marsh 
plants or placed in the supporting 
branches of a bush. The three to 
five eggs are pale bluish in color 
with various darker markings of 
variable shape. 

The gurgling song has a liquid 
quality about it, pleasing to the ear 
but difficult to describe. The notes 
of the song are on an ascending scale 
and may be written as conk-kar-ree, 
the final syllable ending in a trill. 

So well known is this species that 
it hardly seems necessary to describe 
the glossy black plumage of the 
male. The buff-edged red shoulder 
patches are the unmistakable badge 
of identification of this species. The 
female is brownish above and light 
grayish to buff below with promi- 
nent brown streakings. 

Animal material, chiefly insects, 
make up about one quarter of the 
annual diet of the red-wing. The 
balance is composed of grass and 
weed seeds plus cultivated grains, 
usually harvest waste left in the 


fields. @ 





“Okay! Okay!—Now go fetch the bird.” 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


pleasure of quoting the poem for 
you. 


UNE IS HERE AGAIN with its many 
J promises of summer adven- 
tures. Somehow I always fancy 
June as a month of camping. A 
month with families planning to- 
gether for their vacations to take 
them to the sea shore and the moun- 
tains. It is a time to camp under 
trees beside a cool running brook 
or a deep lake. Yes, camping is 
here! 


It is no great wonder why so many 
of us return to the soil and contem- 
plate on nature’s scenic beholdings. 

No doubt there will be more 
campers this year than ever before. 
More and more families are learning 
to camp together. Family camping 
is the big thing these days, and for 
a parent who is too busy to take 
time off, there are camps to take 
eare of your children. 

There are many camps, far too 


many to discuss here, but we do 


hasten to tell you that our camp 
with its special objectives will be 
open again this summer for its ninth 
continuous year. All of you know 
by this time that our special inter- 
est in operating this camp is to teach 
our youth something of nature and 
all of her resources. With it, of 
course, there is fun and entertain- 
ment. 

To you parents who _ haven’t 
thought of a camp, why not send 
your boy or girl to the Youth Con- 
servation Camp location in the Ocala 
National Forest. Write to us in Ocala 
for full particulars. 

In a recent news bulletin of the 
Florida Camping Association there 
was printed a poem entitled “I Am 
Camp.” There was no name printed 
with the poem so I assume it re- 
mains anonymous. May I have the 


I Am Camp 
I am sunlight, a sheen on the water 
a mist on the mountains and stars; 
I am a doorway out of the common- 


place 
into a new, adventuring experi- 
ence; 
I am the place where youth learns 
the joy 


of play without a sting, of fel- 
lowship without regrets, of cre- 
ative effort that wearies not, 
of a good time that leaves no 
headache — or heartache — be- 
hind; 

I am a new purpose for life that will 
make the years different; 

I am noise—and silence with a thrill 
in it; 

I am laughter—and quiet resolution 
that seeks the comfort of the 
hills; 

I am energy—the touch of loving 
service; 

I am youth—and the slowly emerg- 
ing habits that will make ma- 
tured experience worthy; 

I am a giver of gifts that pass not 
away, that time will not chill, 
that poverty will not quench, 
that riches will not deceive; 

I am habits, ideals, ways of living, 
confirmed attitudes in the soul 
of youth. 

Because I am these, and more, I in- 
vite you into fellowship with 
me. 

lam camp. ash 


Quite an inspiring poem don’t you 
think? I would say it is very thought 
provoking and I can’t help but think 
that anyone reading this would not 
hesitate to take stock of their camp- 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
ing equipment. 
Yes, It is time for camping. 


* Kk K & 


While we are on the subject of 
camping I attended a meeting re- 
cently in West Palm Beach of the 
planning and construction commit- 
tee of the South Florida Youth 
Camp. Mr. Earl Diemer, chairman 
of the project, conducted the meet- 
ing. 

I had rather a proud feeling sit- 
ting there with those various peo- 
ple in West Palm Beach and Palm 
Beach County. Proud because they 
are doing and dedicating so much for 
this project. Out of the meeting 
came the very astonishing fact that 
the camp site could have two lakes. 
Vir. Earl Diemer and Mr. Bill Wal- 
lace, engineer, showed aerial photo- 
graphs which had been taken of the 
camp site and explained how these 
two lakes could be brought about 
to service this youth camp. 

One lake would measure forty- 
four acres and would lay west of 


the original lake area, and the plan- 
ned lake east of this would be ap- 
proximately eighteen acres. It was 
proposed at this meeting that one 
lake would be used for boating, ca- 
noeing and fishing while the other 
lake would be used for swimming, 
swimming meets, diving, water ski- 
ing and other water sports. 

It seemed most interesting to me 
and could probably be developed. 
This is the kind of thing that is be- 
ing discussed at the many meetings 
being held in the southeast part of 
Florida. 

One of the major projects now be- 
fore the planning and construction 
committee is the borrowing or pur- 
chasing of dredging equipment. This 
is just another problem presented be- 
fore the committee. This too will 
be solved like the others in the past, 
for these people are quite concerned 
and deeply sincere in initiating this 
camp for the youth of Florida. 

Good luck to all of you. 

* *e K 

Did you know that the third all- 

girls club has been organized in Flor- 


ida? This was done on my last visit 
to West Palm Beach. The organiza- 
tional meeting was held in Lantana, 
Florida at the home of Mrs. Janice 
McClenaghan, 1309 West Palm 
Street, Lantana, Florida. 

Mrs. McClenaghan and her hus- 
band will serve as senior advisors 
along with Mrs. Bert Henderson and 
Mrs. Ruth Wheeler. There were 
twenty-one young ladies present at 
the first meeting. They elected to 
call themselves the Palm Beach 
County All-Girls Conservation Club. 

The club will be divided into two 
units. The eight through twelve year 
olds will be the junior unit. Girls 
thirteen through sixteen will be the 
intermediate club. Seventeen and 
eighteen year olds will be used as 
junior counselors. 

Officers elected at this organiza- 
tional meeting were: Susan Massey, 
President; Patty Barber, Vice presi- 
dent; Nancy Massey, Secretary, 
treasurer. 

We expect to be hearing more 
from this club in the coming 
months: @ 
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Although the Burrowing Owl 
makes an unusual choice in its selec- 
tion of a site to raise its young, the 
Chimney Swift goes it even one bet- 
ter. This drab-plumaged aerial per- 
former commonly nests inside chim- 
neys. Here it cements with saliva 
the shallow bracket-like cup of twigs 
to the inner wall. The pure white 
eggs number from 4 to 5 in the usual 
clutch. In earlier days, before chim- 
neys were available to them, the 
twig nests were fastened to the in- 
side surfaces of tree hollows. Such 
sites are still used where suitable 
chimneys are lacking. 

A much more conventional sort 
of nest is that put together by the 
Florida Duck. This species which 
resembles the Black Duck is strictly 
Floridian in range. It is one of the 
two ducks nesting regularly and in 
numbers within the state. The nest 
is constructed on the ground, most 
often close to the water but some- 
times as far as 300 yards back from 
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the edge. The 8 to 10 eggs are laid 
in a rim of grass and other vegetable 
material with an inner lining of 
down. The nest is usually located 
under a bush or otherwise screened 
so that it is seldom visible from 
above. 

At odds with most other water- 
fowl in picking a spot for its nest is 





FircvockK) 
"I finally got a nice mess of fish, but if that 
fat slob neighbor wants any—she'll have to 
clean ‘em herself.” 


the Wood Duck. Rather than build- 
ing a ground nest as do most of its 
web-footed relatives the woody 
takes to the trees. An apartment 
with a view of the water is first in 
preference but if there is no vacancy 
of this sort in the chosen locality a 
tree hollow well back in the woods 
will serve as well. For this reason, 
the birds will take rather readily to 
nesting boxes erected for their ben- 
efit, a factor in the comeback of 
Wood Duck numbers after a period 
of serious decline some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. 


A nest with a view of the water 
is also the Bald Eagle’s choice. A 
sweeping panorama of the surround- 
ings is a feature of most eagle aeries. 
In Florida an eagle’s nest is more 
likely to be located in a pine tree 
than in any other for the simple 
reason that pines are frequently the 
tallest trees in the particular local- 
ity. 

The nest itself is an impressive 
collection of sticks along with a 
mixture of such miscellaneous items 
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as Spanish moss, bark, and pine 
straw. The structure may be as 
much as nine feet in height and per- 
haps 4 or 5 feet in width. An eagle’s 
nest is not easily overlooked under 
most conditions forming, as it does, a 
conspicuous feature of the land- 


scape. 

The Bald Eagle is noteworthy as 
an early nester. In the southern part 
of the state the 2 eggs that comprise 
the usual clutch may be laid as early 
as November or December. In the 
northern sections it is much later in 
the year, March or April more likely 
seeing such activity there. 

The Osprey, Florida’s fish hawk, 
shows similar taste in locating its 
nest. A cypress snag or a still living 
tree located near water or some- 
times standing right in a pond or 
lake is a commonly chosen site. The 
nest itself is a bulky gathering of 
sticks along with a mixture of moss, 
palmetto fronds, and various other 
items of plant origin. 

The season during which the Os- 
prey’s nesting duties are conducted 
varies from mid-winter in the Keys 
up until March or April farther up 
the state. A nest may sometimes 
have four eggs in it but two or three 
is the more usual thing. 


Another common and conspicuous 
member of Florida’s bird commu- 
nity is the Turkey Vulture. Most of 
the other members of the Falconi- 
formes, the birds of prey, go to some 
lengths to construct a nest. Not so 
with the avian sanitation specialist 
however. The two eggs making up 
the usual clutch are laid on the 
ground without benefit of nest struc- 
ture of any kind. The site selected 
may be under a bush or log on the 
forest floor but from all appearances 
no great care is taken to insure even 
this dubious protection for the 
young. : 

A bird also appearing not unduly 
concerned over the safety of eggs 
and nestlings is the mourning dove. 
This highly prized game bird does 
manage to build a nest of sorts but 
it is hardly more than a flimsy plat- 
form of twigs with perhaps a few 
pieces of grass, Spanish moss or pine 
needles worked in. The two white 
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eggs may sometimes be seen through 
the nest from below so lackadaisical 
are the mourners in their construc- 
tion work. A pair may raise several 
broods during the course of one sea- 
son, offsetting the high mortality 
that naturally besets the species. 

The slap happy approach to the 
nesting duties seems the rule with 
most members of the dove-pigeon 
tribe. One exception though is that 
of the White-crowned Pigeon. This 
large tropical dove is quite numer- 
ous in the Keys where it arrives in 
the spring after winter further to 
the south. The White-crown’s nest is 
a compact structure formed of twigs 
with an inner lining of plant fibers. 
The nest is placed in a bush or tree 
at various heights above the ground 
level. 

The Acadian Flycatcher is yet an- 
other species not overly ambitious 
when it comes to nest building, A 
loosely woven basket of Spanish 
moss or other fibrous material is 
hung from a forked branch at vari- 
ous heights above the ground. Usu- 
ally the eggs may be easily seen 
through the bottom of the nest. It 
sometimes seems no less than a 
minor miracle that eggs as well as 
nestlings stay in the nest at all. 

The Purple Gallinule, “Blue Pete”’ 
to many Floridians, is a character- 
istic bird of the fresh water marsh- 
lands and weedy ponds over much 
of the state. A patch of tall dense 
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gubernatorial candidates stand on 
conservation issues, the Florida 
Wildlife Federation prepared a set 
of twelve conservation questions to 
submit to all candidates. 

“Tt is not the purpose of the Fed- 
eration to tell its members exactly 
how to vote,” said Hubert Robertson, 
Federation president, “but we be- 
lieve we can perform a valuable serv- 
ice if we give them a chance to learn 
just how prospective governors stand 
on the vital issues of conservation. 
By publicizing the stands of these 
candidates we can at least help our 
members make up their minds.” @ 


marsh vegetation standing is!and- 
like surrounded by lily pad covered 
water is a favored nesting site. Here 
the birds put together a shallow 
cupped platform of plant stalks and 
grasses woven about the stems oi 
surrounding vegetation so that the 
nest is supported a foot or so above 
the surface. In addition to the nest 
in which the eggs are placed, there 
is some evidence that the Gallinules 
may build several dummy nests in 
the vicinity, perhaps in efforts to 
foil the attacks of snakes which may 
prey on the young. 


Worthington’s Marsh Wren is a 
noted builder of dummy nests, put- 
ting together several of the globular 
grass and reed structures in the vi- 
cinity of the nest in which the eggs 
are actually laid. The ball-shaped 
nest is entered by an opening usu- 
ally located low on the side of the 
mass. Nests are attached to stems of 
marsh plants a foot or two above the 
high water mark. 


A number of birds inhabiting the 
open beaches and offshore sand is- 
lands expend the minimum effort in 
nesting activities other than that re- 
quired in incubating the eggs and 
feeding the young. The Least Tern 
is typical of these. On a sandy open 
beach a small shallow hollow is 
scratched. Here the 2 or 3 buffy, 
brown spotted eggs are laid without 
benefit of nest lining of any sort. 
With a scattering of the broken sea 
shells frequently found about such 
sites, the eggs are wonderfully well 
camouflaged making them difficult 
to find even when their approximate 
location is known. 


There are dozens of other bird 
species that find Florida eminently 
suited to the raising of young. From 
Fernandina to the Tortugas from 
Cape Sable to the Perdido there are 
right this moment literally thou- 
sands of birds engaged in the annual 
chore of replenishing their kind. 
Whether the youngsters pip through 
the confines of their egg shell pris- 
ons in the dark recesses of a hole in 
the ground or in a sun flooded nest 
atop a towering pine they are all 
part of the yearly pageant that keeps 
them flying. © 
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ROPING DOWN THROUGH the mail 

the other day for pay-checks 
and party invitations and free soap 
coupons and all the other nice things 
that Uncle Sam’s blue-clad messen- 
gers can deliver, my fist came up 
with an insurance firm notice say- 
ing that the rates on boating equip- 
ment were going up again in Flor- 
ida. 

The figures were stated quite 
clearly stated, the reasons remained 
of dollars additional, per annum. (I 
have never understood why these 
missives always persist in using “an- 
num” when “year” is so much easier 
to write, but they invariably do). 

If the amount of the increase was 
clearly stated, the reasons remained 
a bit obscure. It seemed that there 
had been a conclusion that the big- 
ger the motor the better the likeli- 
hood of an accident. Liability insur- 
ance rate increases were based on 
horsepower. 

One more plunge in the mailbox, 
and my fingers hit a hot envelope. 
It contained a scorching protest 
against the rate boost on behalf of 
the Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica. 

The increase, said the OBC, was 


“an unreasonable action ... based 
on arbitrary judgment (and) taken 
under considerable secrecy .. . al- 


though the number of pleasure boats 
in use has increased, the rate of seri- 
ous boating accidents has actu- 
ally decreased . . . there is no justi- 
fication in arbitrarily applying rate 
increases to motors of more than 10 
horsepower...” 

As a result of this protest, con- 
ferences now are under way be- 
tween boating organizations such as 
the OBC and the “risk-rating” bu- 
reaus which recommended the in- 


creases. 
Meanwhile, Florida has joined 45 
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By DON CULLIMORE 


other states in authorizing the rate 
hike. Individual companies may or 
may not apply the increase, as they 
choose. Chances are, however, that 
your insurance bill has gone up. 
And, regardless of the merits and 
outcome of the current uproar over 
the rate hike, you should protect 
yourself with full coverage in ma- 
rine insurance. Since it may dif- 
fer, in technicalities of obtaining cov- 
erage, from the auto policies with 
which you’re familiar, here is a sim- 
plified explanation: 

Protection in trailering: Chances 
are that your automobile liability 
policy covers a “utility trailer’ (the 
classification in which most boat 
trailers fall) while you’re on the 
road. In other words, if your car 
is involved in a highway accident 
while towing a trailer, or the towed 
trailer causes an accident, you have 
liability coverage. Although this is 
pretty much of a standard provi- 
sion, it’s an excellent idea to check 
up on your particular auto policy to 
make sure. 

This does, however, cover damage 


to your boating equipment—it must 
be covered under “hull insurance” 
as explained below. 

Protection of your property: This 
is “hull insurance,” which covers 
collision, fire, theft and comprehen- 
sible, etc., and which should be so 
written as specifically to include the 
outboard motor (and, again, it is a 
good idea to check up on exactly 
what your prescnt policy does cover 
—a windstorm can wreck your boat 
just as effectively under a carport 
as a collision can on the water). 

Liability insurance: This is your 
public liability—property damage in- 
surance protection—in event of an 
accident on the water—just as your 
auto liability protection works. 


Liability insurance may be ob- 
tained as an extension of the “hull 
policy,” or as part of a “compre- 
hensive personal liability policy,” or 
may be incorporated in a “homeown- 
er liability policy.” Practices vary 
somewhat with different insurance 
firms and policies. The only safe 
rule is to check up on your policy 
and consult your agent if the an- 
swers are not clear. 


The current dispute is over in- 
creases in liability rates. The extra 
annual cost which may apply (de- 
pending on whether your insurance 
firm elected to adopt the new rates) 
are as follows: 10 to 25-h.p. motors 
—$10 additional over regular rates; 
25 to 50-h.p—$15 additional; 50 to 
100 h.p.—$25 additional; 100 h.p. 
and up—$40 additional. No addi- 


For your protection, you need both ‘hull insurance’ and a liability policy on boating equip- 
ment, whether it’s an elaborate rig such as this, or a small inland fishing boat. 
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tional charge is applied for motors 
of less than 10 h.p. 


Those amounts are, of course, “per 
annum.” Incidentally, think of the 
countless yards of typewriter ribbon 
that might be saved if “annum” were 
shortened to “year” in all the mil- 
lions of notices mailed out by insur- 
ance firms! Why, the savings in 
fabric and ink might even make pos- 
sible a rate reduction! 


Outboard catamarans, which are 
gaining in popularity in Florida, 
have posed some problems in respect 
to trailers—the twin-hulled rigs 
won't fit on a trailer built for con- 
ventional model-bow boats; and the 
situation has been further compli- 
cated by considerable variances be- 
tween different models of “cats.” A 
trailer that would handle one make 
of “cat” wasn’t properly spaced for 
the hulls of another. 


Gator trailers of Jacksonville (Pe- 
terson Bros., Inc.) has now an- 
nounced development of a “univer- 
sal” catamaran trailer which the 











firm says is adjustable to any cat 
hull in the 16’ and 17’ lengths. Flex- 
ibility of the tilt-type trailer is made 
possible by alternate positions for 
keel rollers and longitudinal hull 
support cradles. 


Attention, boat clubs: Johnson 
Motors has added four movies to 
its film library. They are: 

“Seaway by Sea-Horse,” the film 
of a trip on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way from Montreal, Canada, to Chi- 
cago. 27 minutes. 


“D’Jamba—Jungle River Safari,” 
filmed in the heart of Africa on a 
trip by catamaran boat. 27 minutes. 

“1959 National Water Ski Cham- 
pionships,” made at the Laconia, 
N. H., competition last August. 
Among other scenes are those of 
Florida’s Nancie Rideout, and her 
championship jumps. 35 minutes. 


“The Greatest Show on Water,” 
a kaleidescopic movie of skiing and 
other water-show attractions made 
by Cypress Gardens. 27 minutes. 

The 16-mm. sound-and-color films 


may be obtained by contacting the 
firm’s public relations department at 
Waukegan, IIl., or by making a re- 
quest through a local dealer. 3 

Of interest in press releases: Mer- 
cury motors puts a new twist in the 
“teach your kids to fish” campaign— 
teach your daughter to fish, says 
Mercury, because it’ll help her catch 
an outdoor-minded son-in-law for 
you later on! 

Mercury has issued a new pocket 
booklet, “Introduction to Outboard- 
ing,” which is packed with informa- 
tion useful to the novice boatman... 

*k ek kK K 

The Florida Boating Federation 
is reporting a rush of new club and 
individual members since boatmen 
have been receiving their personal 
property tax bills. More than 400 
were signed up during the Miami 
boat show, reports Vice-Prexy J. P. 
Byram. One of the announced aims 
of the Federation is to obtain the 
same tax exemption for boating 
equipment as now applies to motor 


vehicles. @ 





FISHING 


(continued from page 9) 


of the line melts has lost more big 
fish than dull hooks. 


The Ideal 

The ideal system would be about 
as follows. The rod should be such 
that it takes its strain in the tip and 
mid sections. It should have enough 
guides to properly distribute the 
strain on the whole rod. The reel 
should be as good as you can afford 
(the best are not cheap). It’s a good 
idea to shop around for a brand of 
monofilament that has a controlled 
diameter. Eight pound test should 
test 8 pounds its entire length, not 
6 and 10 in some spots. 

Many experienced spin fishermen 
set their drags so light they need to 
help it along at peak performance by 
adding additional pressure to the 
spool by the tip of the extended 
forefinger. This method gives an- 
other advantage to the most press- 
ing problem in light tackle fishing, 
which is, being able to use the max- 
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Iwo approved methods of casting. The finger touching spool, trapping the line (left) is preferred 
by accuracy casters. The ‘hook hold’ (right) has the line on bal of forefinger, not in the joint. 


imum power of the tackle at will 
and still be able to instantly adjust 
this to practically nothing if the oc- 
casion warrants. 

I'll close this piece with some per- 
sonal observations. Countless thou- 
sands of big, beautiful fish have been 
lost because of too much drag set- 
ting. Very few have been lost by 
too little. 

Many fish have broken off a 
twisted line because of power 
cranking, but very few are lost by 


pumping. 

It used to be popular to write how 
spinning was simple and easy and 
anyone could master it in an hour or 
so. We now know that spinning 
tackle is a tremendous weapon in 
the hands of an experienced angler. 
We know it takes just as much effort 
and know-how to master it as it does 
the fly or plug rod. If you are look- 
ing for something easy, tackling big 
fish with light spinning gear is not 


for you. @ 
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THE UNCERTAIN FUTURE 
(continued from page 21) 


the great multitude the state boasts. 
No, they will not all have dried up, 
but many thousands will have been 
divested of any public interest or 
right by the assertion of private own- 
ership claims. 

According to English Common 
Law adopted for use in this coun- 
try, only those lakes capable of nav- 
igation in 1845 inured to the state 
by rights of sovereignty. These 
lakes were subject to a permanent, 
inalienable public trust. Many def- 
initions have since been employed 
to determine navigability, varying 
from a requirement for an actual 
history of commercial navigation to 
a showing of a reasonable value for 
legitimate public uses such as boat- 
ing and fishing. Seeking something 
more tangible on which to found 
their opinion, the courts have in 
many instances held that a lake, to 
be considered navigable, must have 
been meandered in the federal land 
surveys. This means simply that the 
lake was identified as permanent 
water, and a line was surveyed 
around it in order that its area might 
be segregated from the land area 
added to the public domain. In 
Florida, fewer than 200 fresh water 
lakes were so meandered. 

All other lakes—many of them ob- 
viously navigable—were surveyed as 
land area, and the title thus origi- 
nated has been perpetuated in many 
cases to this day. As a consequence, 
thousands of lakes are still suscepti- 
ble of private ownership claims of 





varying degrees of validity. While 
most of these are merely ponds and 
other small water bodies complete- 
ly within the confines of private 
property, many fine lakes with long 
histories of public usage also fall 
into this category. 

Despite the small total number, 
most of the larger lakes—Okeecho- 
bee, George, Apopka, Istokpoga, etc. 
—were meandered, comprising by 
far the bulk of the water area in 
fresh water lakes. But while this 
is a favorable circumstance in those 
localities, it is of small value to other 
areas where none of the lakes were 
meandered. Of Florida’s 67 counties, 
52 contain lakes of appreciable size; 
yet all of the meandered lakes are 
distributed among no more than 30 
counties. 

In all, there are at least 700 un- 
meandered lakes in Florida greater 
in size than 150 acres—a figure 
adopted by Florida law-makers as 
the maximum size lake to which pri- 
vate fishing rights could be main- 
tained. Unless a definite public in- 
terest can be asserted in the majority 
of these—especially those in areas 
devoid of meandered lakes—Florida 
might just as well renounce the great 
advantages it boasts as a lake state. 

Disputed by laymen, lawyers and 
public administrators, the relative 
ownership and use rights in fresh 
water lakes have not been too con- 
sistently treated even in the courts. 
In some cases even meandered lakes 
have been held susceptible of private 
ownership, while in others the court 
has been quick to recognize the in- 
alienable easement of use the public 


enjoys in all navigable waters de- 
spite the ownership status of the 
bottom. 

Two recent decisions illustrate 
well the great diversity of opinion 
that still exists. In 1956, the Florida 
Supreme Court upheld a decree of 
the lower court that neither Buck 
Lake nor Cat Lake—two 500 acre 
un-meandered lakes in Osceola 
County—was vested in any manner 
with a public interest, and refused 
to let the county condemn road right- 
of-way for public access to the lakes. 
Less than three years later, the Cir- 
cuit Court for Orange County not 
only found 500 acre un-meandered 
Lake Maitland to be navigable and 
public in fact, but even nullified the 
private title to a portion of the lake 
bottom. This decision was later sub- 
stantially upheld by the District 
Court of Appeal, establishing an ex- 
tremely valuable legal precedent. 

A Hope for the Future 

Such is the situation—physical and ' 
legal—of Florida’s fresh water lakes. - 
Unpleasant though it may seem, it 
is far from hopeless. An effective 
management program is possible, 
and a sound basis exists for the as- 
sertion of public rights in many of 
the un-meandered lakes of doubtful . 
ownership. The most urgent need, 
of course, is for recognition‘ of the 
problem by state authorities, follow- 
ed by a forceful and affirmative pro- 
gram of action. Whatever is to be 
done, however, must be done soon— 
for to remain inactive in these times 
of rampant growth and development 
is to fall far behind in the eternal 
struggle for sound conservation. @ 





CAGED ANIMALS 
(continued from page 5) 
set the fact that you did accept the 
animal. The risk is all yours. 

The reason for this is that almost 
all wild-caught animals are suffering 
from some disease or illness. Most 
wild animals so suffer. They die in 
the wilderness un-noticed, unless 
caught and placed in your cage 
where you can’t help but notice it. 

The animal is delivered, or should 
be delivered, to you “live arrival 
guaranteed.” What happens after 
you accept delivery is your respon- 
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sibility. 

If you are legally trapping an ani- 
mal for captivity, never use the 
type of trap designed to catch the 
animal by a foot or leg. Never 
buy or take animals so-caught. Such 
traps are inhumane to dumb ani- 
mals, and often permanently maim 
the animal. A trap-wounded animal 
is a bad purchase, since the wound 
may be infected, or may result in 
permanent crippling. Crippled ani- 
mals are practically worthless for 
exhibit, and will, at the very least, 
bring only complaints from the 


public. 

The only humane type of trap— 
that is, if any trap may be considered 
“humane,” — is the live-box trap 
that takes the entire animal into 
box, pit or cage without injury. 
Such traps may be purchased from 
specialty manufacturers, or may be 
built by the average carpenter or 
metal-worker. 

Of course, wild animals may also 
be taken by lasso, net, noose, or 
narcotics, or similar methods, but 
few people are skilled in the use of 
such methods. @ 
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FLORIDA 1S BLESSED WITH 
A GREAT VARIETY AND 
ABUNDANCE OF BIRDS— OVER 
470 KINDS — WHICH ADD TQ 
THE INTEREST AND BEAUTY 
OF OUR OUT: OF- DOORS- 
NON-GAME BIRDS ALSO 
PERFORM USEFUL JOBS IN 
MAINTAINING THE BALANCE 
OF NATURE AND AIDING 
AGRICULTURE IN THE 
CONTROL OF HARMFUL 
INSECT AND RODENT PESTS 
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ARE KINDS OF NON-GAME BIRDS 


ALL BIRDS IN FLORIDA ARE PROTECTED BY LAW — 
EXCEPT THE ENGLISH SPARROW, CROW, STARLING Gnd VULTURE 
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BIRDS CLASSIFIED BY LAW 
AS“ GAME BIRDS” PROVIDE 
SPORT AND FOOD FOR 
HUNTERS DURING LEGAL 
OPEN SEASONS — GAME 
BIRDS ALSO CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE ECONOMY OF 
FLORIDA THRU SALES OF 
HUNTING EQUIPMENT, FOOD, D> 
CLOTHING, TRANSPORTATION 

COSTS, COSTS OF RAISING 
AND CARE OF HUNTING 
DOGS AND MANY OTHER 
ITEMS 





GAME MANAGEMENT PRACTICES, RESEARCH AND GAME | - 
LAWS ARE METHODS USED TO INSURE CONTINUED K 
ABUNDANCE OF THESE VALUABLE BIRDS 
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